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What’s more fun than 


buying anew spring hat... 


Charging it! 


Enjoying a Thalhimer charge account is 
as simple as mailing in the application 
below. Your Charga-plate makes your 
purchase in seconds, automatically and 
correctly spells your name and address 
... keeps the monthly budget straight. 
Do your spring buying the fun-way 

. with a Thalhimer charge account. 














Mail this application to: 
Thalhimers, Richmond, Virginia 
Credit Office, Fifth Floor 


Name —- 
Husband 





Address 


School 


Bank 














Sing 
one 
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America s 


Finest 


Window Shades 
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STEELECO, America’s Finest Window 
Shades, are the product of the oldest 
manufacturers of Automatic-Acting 
Duck Window Shades in America. 
STEELECO Shades are manufactured 
—not merely assembled—in a modern 
plant, by expert workers who meet the 
most exacting standards of quality. 
STEELECO Window Shades are distributed exclusively 
in this area by Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc. 


Complete details and catalog of Window Shades will 
be mailed upon request. 


r ey 


STYLE G-1 STYLE G STYLE F-2 
Single Cord with 2 roller shades, The most popular Double Roller Shade, easily adapted Adjustable single roller shade, con- 
ne ling up, the other rolling to any size or style of sash and to meet almost any trolled by sturdy wood bar to 
J0wr situation. which it is bracketed 





(FLOWERS| 


Think FIRST 
; of FLOWERS 
Why should you use Duck Window Shades? The answer is when you think 


simple—because a cotton duck shade is economical, pleas- of Quality and 
ing and restful to the eyes, easy and inexpensive to maintain Value in School 

: : Equipment and 
—will withstand hard use and abyse—la:ts longer—out- School Supplies! 
wears any other shade cloth 5 to 1. j 








Manufacturers & Distributors 
of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Tel_phone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 




















American Seating 
High Schoo! Desk No.445 


Modern Styling 
Greatest Student Comfort 
Steel Pylon Construction 









Developed through extensive research to 
meet the seating and curricular needs of 
today’s Junior and Senior high-school 
students. Many new features embody 

’ suggestions of educators, architects, lead- 
ing designers. 











New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent, nylon 
bearings—allowing ingress and egress in 
one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous leg, 
knee and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space. Complete height range 
for 7th through 12th grades—with just 




















one unit. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 


Write for No. 445 acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm, 
Folder fully describing 

the design, construc- J. H. PENCE 

tion and adaptability P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 

of this brand-new and 109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
modern unit. 


Exclusive Distributor for 


e * 
Use our experienced, time-saving service Ameucan Seating Company 
for all your school furniture and supply 


needs. Large warehouse stocks insure 
prompt deliveries. Send for free complete 
catalog today. 
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OUR COVER — Madison College 
students recently went to Culpeper 
to be “teachers for a day”, gaining 
actual classroom experience. On this 
visit each student teacher stayed over- 
night in the home of a child she was 
to teach the next day, where possible. 
Here we see Nancy Troxell and her 
mother, Mrs. W. D. Troxell, welcom- 
ing two Madison College students, 
Linda Gouldin and Genevieve Dodd, 
who were their guests for the night. 
Madison College not only provides 
training Opportunities for the stu- 
dent teacher but continues its interest 
in the beginning teacher to make sure 
that each one is off to a good start in 
this important profession of, teaching 
children. “How Madison College 
Aids Beginning Teachers” is fully 


described in the article on page 14. 
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from the Jop Fule 


Thank you for sending me the Pro- 
gram of Action for the Virginia Ed- 
ucation former 
teacher and one with a life-time in- 


Association. As a 


terest in education, you may depend 

upon me to do my best in furthering 

the objectives you have set forth. 
Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone 
House of Delegates 
Virginia General Assembly 
Arlington 


Thank you for your letter with 
which you enclosed an analysis of 
superintendents’ salaries for 1953-54. 

This information is both interest- 
ing and useful. We need information 
of this kind to keep us informed of the 
present status, as well as the trend in 
such matters. 

W. Farley Powers, Chairman 
School Board of the 
City of Norfolk 


We were so pleased to receive a copy 
of the January issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education which carried an 
article on our Polio Preventive Pro- 
gram. We felt that it was very well 
presented and that you are performing 
a real service to the teachers of Vir- 
ginia. As we approach the time that 
our vaccine field trials will begin, we 
realize more and more that educators 
have a very important part to play in 
their success. Parents will look to the 
school for accurate information about 
the trials, and an article such as 
“Schools Advance Battle on Infantile 
Paralysis” will help do the job. 

We appreciate your cooperation. 

Marian V. Miller, Assistant Director 

Division of Public Education 

The National Foundation for 

Infantile Paralysis, New York, N. Y. 
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It occurred to my committee that 
it might be wise to have a copy of 
the proposed Code of Ethics to put 
into the hands of each principal in our 
county to use at a faculty meeting and 
to recommend changes to the com- 
mittee which we could pass on to you. 
If you can spare us as many as 16 
copies, I shall be very grateful. 

Mrs. Margaret G. Cockerill, Chairman 
Professional Relations Committee 
Loudon County Education Association 
Lincoln 


Two weeks ago we began an effort 
to enroll all our teachers in the NEA. 
So far as I know we have never had 
more than two teachers in the count) 
members at any one time. Well, we 
didn’t quite make it 100 per cent, 
but we have enrolled 36 out of a 
possible 38 including the superinten- 
dent. Next year we shall plan for 
100 per cent including the School 
Board. 

]. Martin Diggs, President 

Mathews County Education 
Asociation 

Mathews 


On behalf of all the students whom 
you addressed the other day, I do want 
to say “thank you” for the talk and 
hospitality given us that will remain 
with us for a long time to come. What 
you had to say was both inspiring and 
thought-provoking. 
clearly that to belong to such an or- 
ganization as the Virginia Education 
Association is an opportunity and a 
privilege. 


You showed us 


Robert E. Seibold 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 

Thank you for your thoughtfulness 
in sending me the facts concerning 
school finance in Virginia, and also for 
the tear sheet covering the editorial, 
“A Ridiculous Rumor.” 

I am mighty proud of what you 
have said about the State’s underwrit- 
ing its obligation for education with- 
out reliance on the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet our own standards. 
Would that all the states of the Union 
had such thinking as yours and such 
philosophy and determination. 

Thomas C. Boushall, President 
Bank of Virginia 
Richmond 

The enclosed check is for subscrip- 
tion to the Journal and the News. 
have to keep up with the times. 

F. D. Griffith 
Western View Farm 
Brandy, Virginia 
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Jeaching. Jips 
Your Problems: How to Handle 
1em (Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
le’ Series) by H. H. Remmers and R. 
}:. Bauernfeind. This booklet for upper 
elementary and junior high school 
youngsters explains the most common 
problems of boys and girls their age; it 
points out that many young people 
worry about the same things, want the 
same things in life, and get angry 
about the same things. And it presents 
imple three-step method for solving 
personal problems. Available for 40¢ 
from Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Pre-Service Preparation of 
School Administrators, by Robert 
S. Fisk, and Continuing Profession- 
al Development of School Ad- 
ministrators by Robert D. Baldwin, 
are two reports to the profession pre- 
pared by the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration, Middle 
Atlantic Region. Copies are $1.00 
each from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Mathematics in Public High 
Schools reports data concerning en- 
rollments in mathematics and admin- 


istrative provision for instruction in 
mathematics. This study was prepared 
by Kenneth E. Brown from suggestions 
by leaders in mathematics education as 
to information most needed and from 
requests in correspondence concerning 
mathematics instruction to the U. S. 
Office of Education. Price, 20 cents, 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. §. Government Printing 
\fhce, Washington 23. Eo. te 

Little League is a pro and con 
nalysis of arguments against Little 


igue, claimed values for Little 
gue, and recommended changes. 
fty cents per copy from Youth 
Service, Inc., Putnam Valley, New 
Y ork. 

Summaries of Studies in Agri- 


— 


liography of studies in agricultural 
ication with classified subject index, 
pared by the U. S. Department of 
alth, Education, and Welfare, avail- 
e from the U. S. Government 
nting Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
ce 30 cents. 

Science Talent Search for high 
ool seniors of 1954 offers Westing- 
use science scholarships. For details, 
ite Science Clubs of America, 1719 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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You feel at home on a train 





Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 
railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 
or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 


lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 


adjustable backs and footrests. 





When you’re traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 








When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or diningcar. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meals every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which are about 714 x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 





For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack. 


And to assure you a fast, comfortable, safe 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do it in such 
comfort and safety that you feel as though 
you were in your own home! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 


You'll enjoy THE 
- RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


hi 
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EDUCATION 
COURSES 


Development of Education in the 
United States 

Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Education 

Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Education 

Introduction to Educational 
Psychology 

Educational Psychology: Survey 
of Recent Developments 

Advanced Workshop in Early 
Childhood Education 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
Schoo] Language Arts 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Social Studies 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Arithmetic 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Science 

Selection and Use of Resource 
Units in Classroom Instruction 

Observation and Analysis of 
Instruction 

Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision 

Recent Developments in Second- 
ary School Teaching 

Secondary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision 

Workshop in Teaching Geome- 
try in the Secondary School 

Guidance: Techniques of 
Counseling 

Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 

Education in Human Relations 

Public Relations in Education 

Child Psychiatry in Education 

Classroom Behavior of Chil- 
dren: Evaluation and Man- 
agement 

Psychology of Reading and 
Remedial Techniques 


Introductory Seminar in Educa- 
tion 


SOME COURSES IN OTHER 
FIELDS OF INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS 


Group Dynamics 

American Literature since the 
Civil War 

Contemporary American and 
European Drama 

English Novel of the 19th 
Century 

Economic and Political Geo- 
graphy of the Far East 

Foreign Relations of the United 
States 

History and Appreciation of 
Music 

History of Modern Philosophy 

Logic 

Contemporary World Politics 

Abnormal Psychology 

The Family in Modern Society 














JOHNS HOPKINS 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 28- AUGUST 6 


EXCITING in concept ... 


... Johns Hopkins offers 26 courses in Education, plus opportunities for observa- 


valuable in content . . . practical in application 


tion in the Demonstration School . . . all located on the University’s beautiful 
100-acre wooded campus, in Baltimore’s finest residential section. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education and the various subject-matter 
fields are open to teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who wish 
to study for a bachelor’s or master’s degree, or for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Education, or who want to improve their professional stature. 


Small, co-educational classes give the benefit of close personal contact with a 
faculty of outstanding ability and national reputation. Visiting professors from 
16 other institutions will join the Summer Session faculty. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION. This degree is awarded to 
those who complete the equivalent of one full year of study (30 points of credit ) 
in this University within five years. ‘The study may be pursued on a part-time 
basis during the academic year or during summers only or both. Approximately 
half the program is prescribed and the remainder consists of electives in Education 
or in Arts and Sciences. A departmental comprehensive examination is given, 
but neither a thesis nor a study of foreign language is required. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION. The 
certificate represents one full year of study (30 points of credit) beyond the 
master’s degree. The work may be taken in the regular session only or during 
summers only or both. Half the program is prescribed and the rest is devoted 
to the area of specialization best suited to the student’s needs and interests. Much 
flexibility in the selection of courses is permitted. There are no requirments 
regarding a thesis, a comprehensive examination, or the study of foreign language. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE CATALOGUE TO: Director of the Summer 
Session, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


REGISTRATION DATES: APRIL 1 TO JUNE 26 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Fingers to “hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy's hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 
it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 
For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 
home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you’ve tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
you. 

[f you can save only $3.75 a week on 
» Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
| have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
ich as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
mths will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
t\o, how about signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF 
“U"" SHAPED BAND STAND 
USING COMBINED UNITS 











COMBINED UNITS 


15” Wide and 33” Wide Units 
used together for Band and Orch- 
estra Stands. 





SHOWING HOW COMBINED UNITS 
FORM A ONE LEVEL PLATFORM OR STAGE 


























WIDE UNITS 


33” Wide units only used 
for Seated Chora! Groups 
ond Seating Risers. 






NARROW 
UNITS 


15” Wide units only 
used for Standing 
Choral Groups. 


EASY TO FOLD OR UNFOLD 


To set-up . . . pull the leg assembly open 
and the compression lock on the folding 
brace snaps into place. To close .. . 
compress the lock with one hond and 
fold the legs under. 





Member: 


104 S. FO, JSHEE ST. 
8 


NWitchelt 


PORTABLE* FOLDING 


x Combination 
STANDS 


USE THE 


for DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 


BAND STAND 


CHORAL STAND 
SEATED GROMP 










CHORAL STAND 


STANDING GROUP 


SEATING RISERS 












ONE-LEVEL PLATFORM 


with MITCHELL Combination STANDS you can set-up 
a multi-level, “U” shaped Band or Orchestra Stand 
. alsc semi-circular or straight Choral Stands for standing or seated 


groups .. 


. Seating Risers for audiences at sports events, dramatic per- 


formances, classroom demonstrations, group photos. One-level platforms 
or stages of various sizes for entertainment, dramatic or musical perform- 
ances, graduation ceremonies, speakers tables and speakers platforms. 


QUICK SET-UP AND REMOVAL 


You can assemble, rearrange or remove any 
set-up in little time, there are no loose parts 
to hold or line-up because all parts are per- 
manently attached to units. To set-up, the self- 
locking legs are opened, the units placed in 
the desired arrangement, clamps fastened 
and you have a solid structure that can be 
usea from end-to-end with utmost safety. 


STORE IN MINIMUM SPACE 


MITCHELL COMBINATION STANDS fold flat 
so they can be stacked on top of each other. 
Units are only 2%” thick when folded... 
the complete Bandstand for a 70 piece band 
shown above will stack in a space 4'x8’x4’. 


MITCHELL TRI-CORNERS give thot rounded seating 
arrangement to Band and Orchestra groups. They 
give the musicians greater comfort and the director 
better control. 


o 


¥ 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 


Write Us For Layouts and Prices 


EXTRA SAFETY *& EXTRA STRENGTH 


Engineered and built for maximum Safety. 
The load-carrying capacity of MITCHELL 
COMBINATION STANDS far exceeds the re- 
quirements of accepted safety code standards. 


STANDARD TOP SIZES AND RISERS 


Each Combination Unit has a standard top 
size of 4’ x 8’ consisting of a 15” wide unit 
and a 33” wide unit. Units are made in 
heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 32”. 


GENUINE MITCHELL COMBINATION STANDS 
will give many years of service with mini- 
mum maintenance . . . they last longer be- 
cause they are built stronger. 


MITCHELL TAPERED INSERTS are used to produce 
multi-level, semi-circular arrangements. They ore 


mode in two different depths of 33” and 15” for 
seated or standing groups. 





INSTITUTE 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


RICHMOND 20 
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Editorials 


by Robert F- Williams 


Additional Local Funds Must Put Governor Stanley’s 
Salary Schedule into Effect 


\W HEN the lights on the Senate voting board 
flashed red and green, as indicated below, the 
deadlock which had kept the 1954 General Assembly 
in session for thirty-six consecutive hours was 
broken and adjournment took place seconds after- 
wards. 


HARRISON 
ALDHIZER om HILLARD 
BALDWIN LANDRET! 
p.L.c rely 44 
ANTON @ massit 
14 mcCUE 
tool MINTER 
BuTTO ES 
BYRDH.F JR a 
CARPENTER PALMER 
CARTER. C. DERROW 
piITTS 
RICHESON 
STUART 
£ TEMPLE 
& WARREN 7 
WILLEY S 
> WILLIAMS @ 
* WILSON ®@ 
* WYATT & 


er 


CARTERW.H. © 
CAUDILL ® 
DALTON 

DONOVAN ®@ 
ETHERIDGE 
FENWICK 
FITZPATRICK @ 


GODWIN 
GRAY 
HAGOOD 


[his affirmative vote of 27 to 9, with four ab- 
ining, on the fifth 1954-56 Budget conference re- 
rt, made $2,185,000 of the $7,000,000 Byrd tax 
fund money available, biennially for various State 
eds, among which was an additional million dol- 
rs for teachers’ salaries. 

The hassle over the Carter Bill, the Boothe amend- 
ents, and the five conference reports simply cen- 
red around the question of whether or not the 
yrd tax refund money should be used to meet 
essing State needs. This, in our opinion, is the 
il picture of what happened. There was much 
lk of a break with the ‘‘organization’’, of anti- 
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Byrd forces, defection from the machine, and the 
like. We think all of this, however, completely 
misses the point. The whole battle was simply a 
matter of whether the Byrd tax money should be 
turned back to the taxpayers or spent for State 
needs. 

The total amount appropriated for public edu- 
cation for the next two fiscal years beginning July 
1, 1954, was $113,242,316. This was nearly 
$10,000,000 short of the request made to outgoing 
Governor Battle last Fall by the State Board of Edu- 
cation; however, it is an increase of $15,024,660 
over the 1953-54 State appropriation for public 
education. More than one-fourth of this amount 
was added to Governor Battle’s budget by the House 
Appropriations Committee, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and from the Byrd Tax Fund as follows: 


By The House 
Teachers’ salaries $ 2,117,000 
For salaries of vocational teachers 300,000 
Film production 5,000 
Special Education for mentally 
retarded children 250,000 
By The Senate Finance Committee 
Administration 32,000 
State Supervision 20,000 
Rehabilitation 90,000 
From the Byrd Tax Fund 1,000,000 


Thus a total of $3,814,000 was added by the 
Legislature itself to Governor Battle’s budget for 
public education. 

The 1954-56 appropriation carries a total! in- 
crease of $12,297,980 over the current budget for 
teachers’ salaries. Of this amount, however, $5,- 
200,000 will go for one thousand new teaching 
positions each year of the biennium. Since this sum 
will provide only about one-half of the total salary 
of the extra teachers required for increased school 
enrollment, the localities will have to put up about 
the same amount of additional funds for new teach- 
ing positions. In addition to $5,200,000 local 
money for new teachers, many localities will find 
added State funds insufficient to place presently em- 
ployed teachers on the Stanley salary schedule, and 
will have to add money of their own. Then, too, 
since in order to share in the minimum education 
program and salary equalization funds, a minimum 
true tax rate of 45 cents is required, some localities 
must raise more money for this purpose. 

Therefore, substantial increases in local funds will 
be required to meet the first two annual improvement 
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steps contemplated by Governor Stanley in putting 
into effect his $2400 to $3600 salary schedule for 
Bachelor degree (Collegiate Professional) teachers 
by 1958-59: 
Ist Step (1954-55) $2100-$2800* 
2nd Step (1955-56) $2200-$3000 


These are the steps toward putting his schedule of 
$2000 to $3200 into effect for holders of the Nor- 
mal Professional certificate by 1958-59: 

Ist Step (1954-55) $1850-$2750 

2nd Step (1955-56) $1900-$2900 

However, at its meeting on Friday, March 26, 
the State Board of Education would only go so far 
as to adopt the $2100 to $2800 salary schedule for 
1954-55. It did not adopt the Governor's recom- 
mendation of $2,200 to $3,000 for 1955-56. The 
discussion was reported in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch as follows: 

“State Senator Robert Y. Button, of Culpeper, 
said it’s impossible to tell this early how hard put 
the localities will be to meet the mandatory scale, 
especially in the second year of the biennium. 

“William N. Neff, of Abingdon, argued that 
if the board failed to adopt the proposed scales 
for both years ‘the implication would be that we 
had failed to support the Governor's recommen- 
dations.’ 

“The board finally decided to act only on the 
scale for next year, taking pains to specify that 
this was just the ‘first step’ in the salary increase 
program. 

““T would think that’s a very fine approach to 
it,, Governor Stanley said later in the day. ‘It 
would give them the first year to determine. . . 
whether or not it’s working out.’ ”’ 


Summary 


We are keenly disappointed that the General As- 
sembly did not appropriate a sufficient amount of 
money to at least put into effect immediately the con- 
servative $2400 to $3600 salary schedule requested 
by the State Board of Education. It must be pointed 
out, however, that during the next biennium the 
$2100 to $2800 Stanley minimum for 1954-55 
and the $2200 to $3000 Stanley minimum for 
1955-56 can only be achieved by a tremendous in- 
crease in Iccal effort. 

Thus, the 1954 General Assembly has put square- 
ly in the lap of the locality the financing of Mr. 
Stanley’s salary schedule proposal. 


That this responsibility can be assumed by the 
locality without undue exertion can be readily seen 
from the following statistics from a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report, recently discussed by 
State Tax Commissioner C. H. Morrissett, showing 
that Virginia farm properties, as a whole in 1952, 





*This is the minimum maximum.. The schedule provides other 
maximums as follows: 


Maximum (1954-55) No. Divisions 
$2800 


$2900 13 
$3000 17 
$3100 18 
$3200 12 
$3300 5 
$3400 50 











were taxed at a true rate of 48¢ per $100.00 of value, 
The national average was 90¢. Virginia tied South 
Carolina and Texas for the rank of seventh from the 
lowest in farm true tax rate among the forty-eight 
states. State Tax Commissioner Morrissett a! s0 
said that it would be safe to say that non-farm real 
estate is low in true tax rate in line with farm prop- 
erty. 

Without question most of the localities in Vir- 
ginia could and should exert more effort toward the 
support of public education. 

Already, however, certain localities are complain- 
ing about the additional effort that will be required 
of them for 1954-55. Some exerting least effort will 
complain most. Such complaints, however, are 
bound to be but a rumble as compared with the 
thunder which will be heard in some local quarters 
when they become fully aware of the extent to 
which additional local funds must be appropriated 
if Governor Stanley’s second salary step is made 
mandatory by the State Board of Education for the 
1955 school session. 


The Appropriation Act says that the minimum 
salary schedule must be “‘satisfactory to the State 
Board of Education and approved by the Governor.” 


Since the State Board, in its budget request asked 
for $2,400 to $3,600 effective immediately, and 
since Governor Stanley in his inaugural address recom- 
mended a minimum schedule of $2200 to $3000 
for the second year of the biennium, it would ap- 
pear as if the State Board would make this schedule 
mandatory as a matter of course. But inevitably 
there will be much pressure upon both the Governor 
and the State Board of Education to prevent this 
step being taken. 

Such pressure, we are sure, will be successfully 
resisted ! 


Retirement Improvements 


1. Minimum raised from $720 to $840 for those 
who retired under the old Teacher Pension Plan with 
30 or more years of service in the case of service re- 
tirement or 20 or more years in case of disability and 
all retired under provisions of the repealed Virginia 
Retirement System with 30 or more years of service 
and have attained age 65 by July 1, 1954, or 20 or 
more years of service in the case of disability. 


2. Formula for calculation of Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System Benefits changed from use 
of the last 5 years to the 5 highest consecutive years. 


3. Members allowed to leave contributions in 
system 10 years instead of 5, and those who left 
teaching under the repealed act during past 10 years 
and have returned, but who had withdrawn money 
at end of 5 years because of old regulation, allowed 
to pay back contributions into system plus 3% 
interest compounded annually, and to receive prior 
credit. This action must be taken within 2 years 
after July 1, 1954. It does not allow those who did 
not leave contributions in the system for the 5 years 
to be able to buy back into the system. 
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Parent-teacher-pupil bonds 
form the basis for better 


classroom management 








Partners in the Classroom 


S we look in upon this particu- 
lar classroom, we perceive the 
busy hum of the purposeful work 
that is being carried on by its ten- 
ants. A closer examination reveals 
the leader busy among her charges 
assisting here and there, a soft 
word now and then, a moment of 
houghtful consideration at a point 
of query, a quick understanding 
mile that immediately finds a like 
sponse. One is impressed by the 
prevailing air of tranquility that 
is coupled with the spirit of a def- 
ite drive towards a goal by the 
mbers of the group, pupils and 
teacher. 


- 


~ y_ 


Yet, in viewing this situation we 
may rightfully ask, ‘‘Is it always 
this way, functioning so smooth- 

"* Of course, the answer will be 

Yo."" There are times when the 

will be sparked with electricity! 

hat then? 


hat Is Discipline? 


To some the decorum of the 
issroom encompasses discipline as 
ever-present task being solved 
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through daily living. To others, 
discipline is considered as separated 
from the environment in which the 
infraction occurred: something 
either settled by a quick reprimand 
or dealt with later, far removed as 
to time and place. 


Can a behavior problem be 
settled so simply? What are the 
facts to be considered in a success- 
ful solution of disciplinary prob- 
lems? 


What results can we expect if 
the home and school work together 
on problems of child development? 
What is the teacher’s role in bring- 
ing about the needed understand- 
ings? 


How to Deal with Misbehavior 


It is quite conceivable that a 
good school can provide the proper 
atmosphere for wholesome experi- 
ences in daily living, but because 
of the human elements involved, 
infractions may occur. How do 
we face them? Are we to impress 
children with their misconduct or 
allow them to go scot-free? Willa 


reprimand arouse antagonism? 

Let us examine other measures 
that would be more effective. 

(1) Group discussions, includ- 
ing but certainly not aimed at the 
wrongdoer, can be held. Any ac- 
tion that is planned must be ac- 
ceptable to both the group as a 
whole and to the individuals with- 
in the group. Such discussions can 
lead the group to sense the teach- 
er’s aspirations to be fair. She 
must be a member of the group— 
not as the dominant adult, but as 
an experienced leader. If a firm 
bond of friendship is built—a 
friendship not only between the 
group and the teacher but among 
individual members of the group— 
that bond can be stretched, but not 
broken. The trust that the teach- 
er has in her group will be recipro- 
cated. 

(2) Use of peer group discipline 
based upon democratic ideals can 
be another persuasive procedure. 

(3) A private chat with the 
wrongdoer may be most effective. 

Children have a right to know 
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what is expected of them: there- 
fore, consistency and firmness are 
necessary. We all have our own 
methods of discipline. One teach- 
er’'s method may be ineffective 
when used by another. Keeping 
the child's welfare in mind, we can 
readily realize the varied pattern 
a child will need to understand if 
he is under a departmentalized plan 
of school organization. In all our 
activities, we should remember that 
we are striving for the student's at- 
tainment of self-direction, self- 
realization, and self-regulation. 


Despite a well-organized, demo- 
cratic classroom, a disturbance of 
major proportions can occur. By 
foreseeing the possibility of such 
a misdemeanor, she can lay the 
groundwork for the combined 
handling of the problem. Our 
channels of communication be- 
tween teacher-administrator-par- 
ent must be cleared. We are then 
aware of each other’s problems and 
aspirations. We can, with the 
child’s assistance, help him not 
only in his acquisition of a know1- 
edge of the formal subjects, but in 
the attainment of those ideals 
which we have indicated in our 
philosophy. 


Reaching Out to Parents 

In reaching out to the parents 
for a helping hand, we must be in 
agreement first, as teachers, as to 
the goals we are trying to seek. We 
should, as a group, have a justifi- 
able pride in our profession, plus a 
heartfelt concern in our students, so 
that we can move towards our pri- 
mary motive—meeting the child’s 
needs and interests. 


In the past most of our meetings 
with parents were formal and re- 
strained. The parents were de- 
fensive because the results of their 
homes were being discussed; the 
teacher was equally ruffled because 
her pedagogical skill was being 
questioned. 

The teacher sees the group and 
its members; the parent only sees 
one—her own child. Herein lies 
the crux of our problem. The 
teacher and the parent must not 
only be cognizant of each other's 
problems and motives, but, 
through a mutual understanding of 
them strive to see the one child 
within the group—in a single view 
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—from a unified parent-teacher’s 
view. 

The teacher must be willing to 
recognize some salient facts; that 
the parents’ understanding of the 
child surpasses that of the teacher 
of any one student; that the home 
affords the child a continuity of 
experiences that the school cannot 
offer; that a mother ascertains the 
school's efficiency through the suc- 
cess and happiness of her child. 

We can resolve this issue in sev- 
eral ways; 

(1) Through invitations to par- 
ents to view their children’s school 
work; 

(2) By telephoning parents 
about absenteeism and conveying 
the spirit of friendliness in a short, 
personal chat; 

(3) Through active participa- 
tion at parent-teachers meetings or 
pupil-parent-teacher gatherings; 

(4) Through requests for inter- 
views; 

(5) Through casual meetings in 
and outside the school proper: 

(6) Through an understanding 
of the ‘““why”’ of school regulations 
by pupils and parents so that the 
rules are meaningful, not merely a 
set of formal directions. 

This type of relationship with 
the parent is not too difficult to 
attain. If the teacher is sincere, 
she will find the parent, in the quest 
for this mutual understanding and 
assistance, a willing and a most 
happy partner. The invitation 
must be extended and kept on a 
high level of sincerity. 

The importance of the tone of 
the conference cannot be over-em- 
phasized. It is essential that the 
conversation be on the parent's 
level of understanding; let us not 
be glib in the use of our profes- 
sional language. Do not imply 
in your attitude or voice that you 
are talking down to their level. Let 
us be friendly, sincere: remember- 
ing always that we may be experts 
in our fields but not in all fields. 


Holding the Conference 

In conferences we should be ob- 
jective, giving helpful suggestions 
after the parent has been drawn 
into the conversation on a give- 
and-take basis. There is nothing 
so frustrating to the parent as hav- 
ing received no suggestive avenues 
of approach to a possible solution 


to the problem. The parent was 
aware that something was wrong 
because she was called to the schoo], 
and she became more conscious of 
it during the conference. By means 
of a mutual understanding of the 
problem, the parent, the pupil and 
the teacher can plan some means of 
action. 


Have we reached a correct de- 
cision about the child? That will 
depend upon the degree of under- 
standing between pupil, parent, 
and teacher. If we bring into the 
conference—the pupil, with his im- 
mediate needs and interests; the 
parent, with his concerns and un- 
derstandings of his child; the teach- 
er, with her pedagogical skill— 
certainly some degree of agreement 
will be reached. The interview 
should end on a friendly, confident 
tone so that the parent will feel 
that something has been accom- 
plished; that he would like to re- 
turn at a later date on his own 
initiative. 


Seek This Partnership 


Let us return to the classroom 
previously described. We can now 
realize that in this purposeful class- 
room the control underlying the 
group is one of self-direction, group 
discipline, group consciousness. 
The teacher is not the dominant 
factor of the group; the children 
regard her as a friend, a leader. 
There is a bond of friendship be- 
tween them as well as the realiza- 
tion that there is really a tri-rela- 
tionship existing in this classroom. 
The parent, unseen in this class- 
room, is a partner in the project. 
This relationship is the resultant 
factor of the close bonds that have 
been woven through good public 
relations on the part of the teacher. 

Thus, the teacher feels that, in 
this unseen but active partnership 
of the community in the work that 
is going on in the classroom, there 
is real cooperation in working to- 
ward desirable child development. 
The classroom teacher holds these 
things in her hands—it is up to 
her to bring about these relation- 
ships. Parents look up to her be- 
cause of her interest in the welfare 
of their children—her student:. 
We must seek this parental part- 
nership; once gaining it, we must 
hold it. 
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Mr. Jefferson’s University Comes elie e! i 


man, and architect — whose 


to Southwest Virginia deeds continue to live through 
the ages. 


Founder of the University of 


and especially to T . 
ee ee Sane Virginia, his home, Moniicello, 
near Charlottesville, has recently 
by EUGENE ROSS pane a to insure its 
Principal, Tazewell High School er er re goat. 


OWN in Richmond, on a wall 
D in the VEA headquarters, 
hangs a large relief map of the 
State of Virginia carved out of 
wood. Now suppose a hand were 
to hold a flashlight over the right- 
hand, or eastern, part of this map. 
The strongest rays of light would 
shine, perforce, on the area directly 
beneath the tiny bulb’s center. And 
what would the Southwest region 
look like? Necessarily it would be 
the darkest of all. Exactly. 

The “‘‘light’’ in this instance is 
the certification of teachers in the 
State, and the counties of the 
southwest corner constitute the 
darkest area on the map, by actual 
statistics. There is an arm, how- 
ever, reaching out to move this 
light so that there will be no more 
shadows on the map—the long 
arm of the University of Virginia, 
as we shall see. 

In the entire State, 10 per cent 

all public school teachers are 
teaching on sub-standard certifi- 

ites, according to research done by 

VEA. This means, bluntly, 

at they do not even measure up 
the State’s minimum require- 
ents. But, in the unenviable po- 
tion of leadership in this field, 
ickenson County has 41.3% of 
; teachers with sub-standard cer- 
tificates, Tazewell County 38.9%; 
Buchanan 37.7%; Carroll 
’5%:; and so on, with the first 
zht counties on the list our 
1eighbors”’ in this area! 








As might be expected, along ' 
th the above situation, there is GENERAL ASSEMBLY ENDS. Delegate Howard H. Adams, chairman of 
e twin dilemma of high teacher the House Appropriations Committee, bids farewell to Delegate Stuart B. Carter 
rnover: 21.6% in Bland Coun- as the 1954 session comes to an end. Delegate Carter started the fight in the 
22.5% in Grayson; 22.7 in Assembly over the Byrd Automatic Tax Credit Act with a bill to suspend it for 
izewell. This results in a cor- two years. Delegate Adams fought that proposal and others designed to use all or 
spondingly high number in the part of the $7,000,000 slated for refund to taxpayers. When the battle ended an 
inticipated need’’ list each year, appropriations bill was agreed upon that sliced $2,186,500 from the tax credit 
course. money. Of this amount, $1,000,000 was designated for Virginia’s schools. Other 
Now there are natural barriers bills on education passed by the General Assembly are reviewed in the editorials of 
(Continued on page 26) this issue. 
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siding; Davis Y. Paschall, State 


tary School, Arlington; Arlene 


°F pics happens to the neo- 
phyte teacher when he is 


thrust into the maelstrom class- 
room activities after four years in 
the comparatively calm climate of 
the college campus? To the be- 
ginning teacher there is a mighty 
gap between theory and practice, 
between the plans he has worked 
out with painstaking care and the 
performance of a master teacher 
who leads his class with seemingly 
effortless skill. ‘“Those who have 
never taught,” wrote William 
Lyons Phelps a half-century ago, 
“have no idea of the loneliness and 
responsibility of a school teacher 
shut up in a big schoolroom with 
a pack of wild boys and girls.” 


How Madison College Aids 


Teachers colleges and public 
school officials have done much 
in recent years to lessen this gap 
between novice and expert. To- 
day's young teachers have the self- 
assurance which comes from a 
sound education in the traditional 
academic subjects: history, science 
and the humanities (art, music, 
literature) in a series of courses 
which occupy roughly three-quar- 
ters of the college career of each 
Madison student. Psychologists 
know more about the physical, 
mental, and emotional growth of 
children and are able to help 
young teachers to understand bet- 
ter what makes these healthy 
young animals tick. 


Mid-Winter Conference of Beginning 


Teaching Graduates 


Madison College 
March 12-13, 1954 


Panel participants include Dr. 
Raymond J. Poindexter, pre- 


Department of Education, co- 
ordinator; Janet Claxton, 
teacher, Nottingham Elemen- 


teacher, Mt. Eagle 
Elementary School, Fairfax; 
Barbara Striker, teacher, 
Stratford Junior High School, 
Arlington; Mrs. Isabelle H. 
Baldwin, teacher, Culpeper 
High School; and (standing) 
Annie Marie Maxey, librarian, 
Oak Street Elementary School, 


Mannos, 


Falls Church. 
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Practice in teaching under the 
careful supervision of an older, e:.- 
perienced teacher is now an inm- 
portant part of the college educ:- 
tion of every prospective teache 
Research has added much to o 
knowledge of the one proble 
basic to everyone concerned wit 
education, the process of learniny. 
Many school systems employ su- 
pervisors—expert teachers wh 
serve as roving advisors to the 
teachers of the school system. A|! 
these things are excellent and have 
resulted in improving the teach- 
ing in Virginia’s public schools. 
But still the problems facing the 
beginning teacher loom dark and 
large during his first year of class 
room responsibility. Many edu 
cators believe that in the first few 
years a teacher acquires the skills 
in teaching, the understanding of 
children, and the awareness of the 
unlimited possibilities of service 
which make the difference be- 
tween the outstanding and the 
mediocre teacher. 

To G. Tyler Miller, President 
of Madison College, an experi- 
enced public school man himself, 
the problems of the beginning 
teacher are to a considerable de- 


mt 
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A portion of 
i the elementary teachers 
discussion group pictured during 
the Mid-winter Conference 
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gre the responsibility of the col- 
lece. Soon after his inauguration, 
he set about to find a satisfactory 
means Of helping Madison gradu- 
ates through these first crucial 
years. He disagreed with the no- 
tion held by many college admin- 
istrators that their work was done 
when the student grasps his di- 
ploma and the placement bureau 
helps him to find a position. Aside 
from annual alumni _ messages 
freuently coupled with appeals 
for donations) and continuing 
placement service, few colleges 
maintain more than a casual and 
sentimental relationship with 
their graduates. If real help was 
to be given to the beginning teach- 
ers from Madison College, clearly 
extraordinary service must 
be initiated. 


some 


he First Coordinator 
Gradually a plan took form. 
¢ The key to this service must be a 
man who would spend most of 
his time visiting schools in which 
nt f recent Madison College graduates 
| — were employed, meeting with su- 
perintendents, principals, and su- 


1g  pervisors, observing the new 
» teachers in their classrooms and 
holding conferences with them. 


[he job must not be confused 
with that of a recruiting agent, a 
public relations man, nor a solici- 
of funds. The man to per- 
rm this task must be an experi- 
ced educator, a person with tact 
d judgment, old enough to have 
wide knowledge of Virginia 
.00ls and hardy enough to en- 


re the life of a travelling sales- 


in. 
To head this service, President 
iller brought R. C. Haydon, 
n assstant State superintendent 
public instruction, to Madison 
the first Coordinator of In- 
rvice Teacher Education, in 
ily, 1951. Mr. Haydon’s back- 
ound, ranging from experience 
’ teacher of a one-room country 
hool in Prince William County 
high school principal to divi- 
n superintendent to one of the 
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BEGINNING TEACHERS 


by JOE W. KRAUS 
Head Librarian, Madison College, Harrisonburg 


highest positions in the State's 
public school system could hard- 
ly have been more appropriate for 
this position. His calm, compe- 
tent manner puts nervous young 
teachers at ease and his wide ac- 
quaintance with Virginia school 
men places him on a first-name 
basis with someone in nearly 
every school in the State. 

At the outset, Mr. Haydon and 
an advisory committee of the 
Madison College faculty set up 
four basic objectives: 1. To assist 
local school authorities in any 
necessary adjustment of recent 
Madison graduates. 2. To report 
to the faculty of the College on 
the successes and difficulties of their 
products so that from a careful 
study of these reports weaknesses 


CLASSROOM HELP. Madison College reaches a helping hand into the 
classroom. Here R. C. Haydon, Coordinator in In-Service Teacher Education, 
checks over plans with Jo Lee Wood, 1951 graduate of Madison College, now 
teaching at Wilson-Jackson Elementary School in Waynesboro. 


children busily at work. 





















































in the instructional program might 
be strengthened. 3. To arrange 
for visits by college teachers and 
students to public schools of the 
State for first-hand observation 
of the problems faced by public 
school teachers. 4. To participate 
in workshops, conferences and 
public meetings as requested. Be- 
cause this in-service plan is unique 
among teacher education colleges 
the committee was working from 
scratch. After two years of ex- 
perience, however, no major 
changes have been necessary. 
The Coordinator has attempted 
to visit each graduate of the pre- 
ceding year twice during the teach- 
er’s first year of teaching. The 
first visit is made during the fall 
semester and a follow-up visit oc- 


Note the 
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CONFERENCES WITH SUPERINTENDENT, SUPERVISOR, AND PRINCIPAL. R. C. Haydon, Coordina- 


tor of In-Service Education at Madison College, confers with J. J. Bréwbaker, superintendent of Norfolk City Schools; 


checks progress of beginning teachers with Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, elementary supervisor of Warren-Rappahannock Coun- 
ties; and discusses problems with Robert A. McChesney, principal of Wilson Memorial High School, Fishersville. 


curs near the end of the school 
year. In 1951-52, Mr. Haydon 
interviewed 143 Madison grad- 
dates of the 1951 class, 59 form- 
er graduates of the College, and 
188 superintendents, directors of 
instruction, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals in 42 counties and 15 cities. 
In 1952-53, he interviewed 211 
Madison graduates of the classes of 
1951 and 1952 and 182 school 
officials in 46 counties and 19 
cities. 

These visits are neither casual 
social calls nor official inspections. 
Before he enters the teacher's class- 
room the Coordinator has studied 
the college records available on 
the teacher and has talked with his 
instructors. With this informa- 
tion and a brief talk with the 
school principal, Mr. Haydon is 
prepared to view the teacher's 
work with knowledge of his prob- 
able capabilities and of the school 
problems peculiar to the com- 
munity. 


Problems of Beginning Teacher 


The assistance given to these 
new teachers may be practical ad- 
vice on obvious errors in class- 
room management or noting more 
serious defects which call for as- 
sistance from specialists on the 
College faculty. One new teach- 
er, whom we shall call Miss K., 
discouraged because of an unusual 
disciplinary problem in her ele- 
mentary school class, was on the 
point of quitting the job entirely. 
Mr. Haydon’s analysis of her dif- 
ficulties, plus some pointed advice 
from a member of the College fac- 
ulty, convinced Miss K. that her 
problem was not unique but one 
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that had been met successfully by 
other teachers and that a specific 
remedy was available. Latest re- 
ports from Miss K.’s superinten- 
dent indicate that she is now con- 
sidered to be one of the superior 
teachers of her school. A good 
teacher might have been lost to 
this community but for the unob- 
strusive help of the College. This 
help led one teacher to comment 
in a letter to the Coordinator, ‘“‘It 
gives you 2 good feeling to know 
that Madison is still interested in 
you.” 


In one of the city schools Mr. 
Haydon visited Miss X. who was 
employed as a fourth yrade teach- 
er although her college preparation 
had been for high school teaching. 
Her principal found her to be un- 
derstandably vague on _ the 
methods of teaching ten-year-olds, 
but lacked the time to give her de- 
tailed coaching. The Coordina- 
tor was able to give some assis- 
tance to her on the spot and upon 
his return to Madison he enlisted 
the assistance of the elementary 
education specialists. A flow of 
correspondence, books, pamphlets 
and teaching aids helped Miss X. 
successfully through an assign- 
ment which might have been dis- 
astrous for both the teacher and 
her pupils. 


What is the reaction of super- 
intendents and principals to this 
service? Do they consider it med- 
dling, an invasion of their own 
province? On the contrary, Mr. 
Haydon reports that practically 
all of them have expressed great 
interest and a willingness to co- 
operate. The principal of Miss 


X's school, for example, wrote in 
expressing thanks for Mr. Hay- 
don’s help: “I do not remember 
ever before having received a letter 
in which a college was making 
a serious effort to help the young- 
sters solve instructional prob- 
lems.” 


College Continues Interest 


The work of each beginning 
teacher is evaluated by his imme- 
diate supervisor near the end of the 
first year by means of a question- 
naire designed to determine the 
teacher's competence on _ such 
points as professional preparation 
and attitudes, school and commu- 
nity relations, effective teacher- 
pupil planning, and understand- 
ing of contemporary life. The 
teacher, too, has an opportunity 
to rate his college studies by means 
of a form in which he indicates 
the usefulness of such items in his 
college education as general edu- 
cation background, knowledge of 
the learning process, understand- 
ing of children, and knowledge of 
classroom organization and man- 
agement. ‘These reports are stud- 
ied carefully and will be consid- 
ered in future revisions of college 
courses. ‘The reports of beginning 
teachers are particularly pertinent 
and frequently serve to puncture 
any centers of complacency among 
the college staff. 


The third objective of the In- 
Service Teacher Education Serv- 
ice, to arrange for college teachers 
to visit the public schools, was 
conceived as a useful by-product 
of the service but has become one 


(Continued on page 29) 
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‘You talk of your breed of cattle, 
And plan for a higher strain, 
You double the food of the pas- 


ture, 
You heap up the measure of 
grain; 
You draw on the wits of the 
nation, 
To better the barn and the 
pen, 
But what are you doing, my 
brother, 
To better the breed of men?” 
Rose Trombull 
Vocational 


ry? EACHERS of 
| Agriculture in Virginia are 
trying to help young farmers bet- 
ter themselves, their homes and 
their community, and to further 
develop rural leadership. To bet- 
ter serve this group of young men, 
an organization of young farmers 
on local and state levels was pro- 
posed to increase their interest in 
organized instruction in Agricul- 
ture. Such an organization was 
sponsored in 1950 by the Agri- 
cultural Education Service, State 
Department of Education. The 
State organization was perfected 
at the first State Convention of 
Young Farmers of Virginia held 
at the Patrick Henry Hotel, Roa- 
noke, March 23-24, 1951. 

This year, the Fourth Annual 
Convention was held February 
12-13, 1954, at Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia. At this time, 
seventy-seven local associations 
with 1,580 members are affiliated 
with the State organization. 


Fifty-nine local associations with 
684 members have not yet affili- 


» the 1953 State Convention of Young Farmers of Vir- 
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YOUNG FARMERS 
of Virginia 


by J. O. HOGE 


Area Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture 


ated with the state organization. 

The primary objective of this 
association is to develop group and 
individual responsibility of out- 
of-school young farmers in pro- 
grams of instruction in Vocational 
Agriculture designed to meet their 
needs in becoming established and 
progressing in farming. 

R. Edward Bass, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, 
has said, “It is doubtful if any 
school can justify offering Voca- 
tional Agriculture for high school 
boys where there is not a need for 
young farmer work in Agricul- 
ture. No program of Vocational 
Agriculture is adequate unless in 
some way it provides training for 
young farmers. ‘The future at- 
titude of young farmers toward 
adult education and toward the 
school will largely depend on how 
their educational needs as young 
farmers are met.” 

One hundred sixty-eight young 
farmer classes were conducted last 
year with an enrollment of 2,733 
which met for at least 20 periods 
of two hours each during the year. 
Enrollment included those who 





attended these meetings and took 
an active part in the discussions. 
These 2,733 young farmers put 
into practice and actually carried 
out 18,253 improved practices on 
their home farms, which involved 
the growing of 86,100 acres of 
crops, 49,711 head of livestock, 
and 515,516 fowls. 

In addition, these young farm- 
ers, in the Vocational Agricultural 
farm mechanics shop, made and 
took home 2,426 pieces of essen- 
tial farm equipment such as farm 
trailers, farm road scrappers, hay 
loaders, hay bailer lifts and gates. 

They also repaired 6,265 
pieces of equipment, such as 
tractors, hay rakes, manure spread- 
ers, mowing machines and plows, 
cultivators and spray equipment. 

Yes, 2,335 class periods were 
spent by these groups in studying 
their own problems and the prob- 
lems of their community, In 
rendering the best possible teach- 
ing, the instructors of Vocational 
Agriculture in charge of these 
classes made 7,848 visits to the 
home farms of those enrolled and 


(Continued on p 
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ginia—a promising crop. They gathered new ideas on 
production and other farm problems. 
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School Libraries Reflect Reading 


Interest of that “Younger Generation” 


Gloomy reports about the lit- 
eracy of the younger generation 
tell us that its members are grow- 
ing up without contact with the 
written word except those words 
that are forced upon it. In refuting 
this thought, a recent editorial in 
the Petersburg  Progress-Index 
further says that these gloomy 
reports claim that today’s youth 
spend most of their spare time 
with their eyes glued to television 
sets; when they read, the fare con- 
sists of comic books or worse. 
What is more plausible than that 
they should grow up with cor- 
rupted tastes, undermined morals, 
and a complete lack of interest in 
books other than perhaps being 
willing to look up numbers in 
telephone books? The pleasure 
and profit of books wil! be un- 
known to them. 

There is serious competiton for 
reading these days, and the dan- 
gers are not imaginary, continues 
the editorial. They are real enough 
to be of concern to parents and 
teachers. Experience has shown 
that when intelligent minds be- 
come acquainted with reading ma- 
terial, even mediocre or poor read- 
ing material, they are likely to 
develop taste and proceed on to 
better things. 


The same period which has seen 
television and comic books flourish 
has witnessed a notable develop- 
ment in public school libraries. 
Petersburg has made great prog- 
ress, and for a decade at least the 
State Department of Education 
has placed emphasis upon school 
libraries. For those who would 
have any inclination to read books 
and use libraries, this contact with 
school libraries should be a 
marked influence throughout life. 

Painting a brighter picture on 
reading habits of today’s youth, 
this description of the Petersburg 
school libraries is reprinted here 
with permission of the Progress- 
Index editor. 
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A LIBRARY AT WORK. Here in D. M. Brown School library, newest of the 
13 school libraries in Petersburg, pupils not only read from a well-stocked col- 
lection of carefully chosen books but also learn the techniques of finding and 
using books. At an early stage such mysteries as the Dewey Decimal System 
become matters of course. The girl standing at the right is consulting the card 
catalogue, while the one seated at the left is serving as librarian for her classmates. 


The Cheerful Side of the Reading 
Story 


by EDWARD A. WYATT, IV 
Editor, The Progress-Index, Petersburg 


Those who fear that the 
younger generation is going to 
the dogs for lack of good reading 
material—or for lack of interest 
in good reading material—might 
be reassured by a visit to Peters- 
burg’s public school libraries. 

Under the central library sys- 
tem, which is not quite ten years 
old, libraries have become func- 
tional and vital parts of the 
school. Each of the 13 public 
schools has its carefully chosen 
collection of books housed in at- 
tractive and well equipped quar- 
ters. 

In all there are about 43,000 
books in the central library sys- 
tem; the collection grows at the 
rate of some 3,600 titles a year. 

The books are read. Last year’s 
circulation figure was 101,000, 
which is something less than a 


true figure since children often 
exchange and read each other's 
books between withdrawing them 
and returning them. 

Elementary school pupils are 
introduced to the library at an 
early state. There are ‘easy’ 
books, within easy reach, for the 
little ones. A typical class will 
spend an hour or more in the li- 
brary each week, reading books, 
withdrawing and returning books 

The teacher functions as the 
librarian on the scene, but often 
she permits a pupil to charge out 
and receive books. Pupils are 
taught to use the card catalogue, 
which lists books under general 
subjects as well as under author 
and title, and how to locate vol- 
umes on the shelves. 

Only the newer schools have 
been built with library quarters in 
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eit plans, but in the others space 
has been utilized as it has become 
available. 


[he high schools have had sep- 


arate libraries for many years, but 
those of the elementary schools 
formerly consisted of small grade 
collections which were inadequate 
and were not readily available to 
pupils in other grades. 

' The central library system is 
rounding out its first decade. Its 
development parallels the em- 
phasis which the State Department 
of Education has been placing up- 
on libraries, along with availabil- 
ity of State aid for the purpose, 
but the Petersburg achievement is 
notable in its own right. 

The supervisor of libraries, Ju- 
lia Frances Robinson, describes 
the beginning as spontaneous and 
democratic. A BS graduate of 
Mary Washington College and li- 
brary science graduate of William 
and “Aary, Miss Robinson became 
libraric at Petersburg High 
School in 1942. She had done 
part-time library work as a college 
student and high school teacher, 
but this was her first full-time 
librarianship. In her spare time 
she began assisting elementary 
principals in getting their libraries 
into better order. School authori- 
ties supported the development 
with enthusiasm, and the evolu- 
tion of the central system was un- 
der way. It might be said to date 
from Miss Robinson’s appoint- 
ment to her present position in 
luly, 1944. Today all of the 
schools, elementary and high, have 
their libraries ,and the system has 
four librarians in addition to the 
supervisor. 

[he total collection breaks 

wn, approximately, in thirds 
among easy books, non-fiction, 

1 fiction, with the second and 

rd both represented in the first. 
One of the advantages of the sys- 
tem over grade collections is that 

makes easy books available to 

w readers and more advanced 

ks available to more advanced 

ders. 

School libraries are built around 

curriculum. ‘Titles are selected 

m lists compiled by committees 

pointed by the State Depart- 

nt of Education. Committee 
mbers read books issued by the 
blishers, grade them, and pre- 
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pare reports which are used by 
librarians in making their selec- 
tions. 

As a member of the committee 
on elementary school books, Miss 
Robinson receives for review many 
books which she turns over to the 
school collections. She is a mem- 
ber also of the committee on ref- 
erence books, but this brings no 
free encyclopedias. She has served 
as president of the School Libra- 
rians Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and as vice- 
president of the Virginia Library 
Association. 

Her office at Petersburg High 
School is the nerve center of the 
system, and a master catalogue 
there lists the titles on hand in all 
of the schools. 


Since 1947 the central library 
has included other teaching ma- 
terials, films, film strips, and re- 
cordings. A screen is a part of 
almost every classroom, and pro- 
jectors and record players are 
available in all of the schools. Use 
of films has increased from 801 
showings in 1947 to 3,538 last 
year. 

An elementary school library 
is an especially interesting sight to 
those who came that way more 
than a decade ago. If reading 
habits and reference skills are not 
being developed, the appearance 
is misleading. 

At least the much discussed and 
much deplored effects of comic 
books, television, and other com- 
peting interests are not visible. 


And Library Learning Can Be Fun 


by MRS. MARY TAYLOR MILLS 
Librarian, Louisa County High School, Mineral 


Children think it fun to dress 
up and play act, and this was used 
in full degree by the Library Club 
of Louisa County High School in 
presenting A Pageant of Charac- 
ters from Song and Story, cele- 
brating National Book Week. 
Teachers praised the project for 
its informative value; students 
called it interesting and entertain- 
ing. Those who participated said, 
‘We've never had so much fun.” 

For weeks before the program 
the library was a busy place. Stu- 
dents chose their roles and much 
research was done on costumes, 
characterization, and quotations. 


\ 


Two girls who wanted to portray 
Lygia and Poppea from Quo 
Vadis read the book, although 
their choice was the result of 
seeing the movie. Many classics 
were circulated for rereading and 
consultation. Participating  stu- 
dents were warned not to reveal 
their identities. An air of secrecy 
pervaded the school. 

Pageantry called for a decorated 
stage. Dust jackets dotted the 
curtains like colorful butterflies.. 
Book Week posters were taped to 
the contestants’ table, speaker's 


stand, and microphone. Sombre 
library book-ends 


wrapped in 





Some of the Characters from Song and Story. About fifty pupils took part in the 
pageant, with six teachers cooperating. Drama, pantomine, singing, and reading 
of prose and poetry were used effectively. The number participating in this type 


of program is unlimited. 
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green and yellow crepe paper held 
bright new books and some re- 
cently rebound in orange, blue, 
and green. 

The background of the pageant 
was a radio quizz, with variations. 
A master of ceremonies, glib at 
ad libbing, conducted the show. 
At the end of his speech on ‘‘Read- 
ing is Fun’’, he explained the pro- 
cedure, ‘“This program is to be in 
the form of a contest. The six 
seniors you see up here at the table, 
with their pencils poised in mid 
air, are first going to write the 
names of the characters as they ap- 
pear on the stage, the names of the 
stories in which they lived, and 
the names of the authors who 
created them. The Library Club 
will gve a prize to the highest 
scorer. After Bernice collects the 
answers, we're going to have some 
fun identifying these characters 
orally. If we stump the contes- 
tants, I'll call on you out there in 
the audience. Those in the Latin 
class play, the dramatics class play, 
and the Library Club skit will 
have to come back on the stage 
after the other impersonators have 
said their lines.”’ 

Cooperaton from the teachers 
of English, Latin, and dramatics 
put many clever and interesting 
impersonations on the list of 
characters. From senior English 
came the Wife of Bath and the 
Squire from Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales. The master of ceremonies 
read Chaucer's description of 
them. Gulliver was played by a 
huge six-foot, 2 inch  foot- 
ball linesman. He was tied down 
by the tiniest eighth graders in 
school. The hunchback of Notre 
Dame needed little said about him, 
his costuming and characterization 
were superb. From _ freshman 
English, Long John Silver stalked 
out on his wooden leg, his own in- 
genuously concealed. 


Three scenes were dramatized. 
The Latin class pictured Roman 
life with four students represent- 
ing characters in White's Unwill- 
ing Vestal. Huck and Tom Saw- 
yer, and Willie and Jane from 
Tarkington's Seventeen were 
amusing skits. 

Other characters included Philip 
Nolan from A Man Without a 
Country, Priscilla, | Hiawatha 
Minnehaha, Pocahontas, Leather- 
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What 9s a Boy? 


Boys come in assorted sizes, weights and colors. They are found every- 
where—on top of, underneath, inside of, climbing on, swinging from, 
running around or jumping to. Mothers love them, little girls hate them, 
older sisters and brothers tolerate them, adults ignore them, and Heaven 
protects them. A boy is Truth with dirt on its face, Wisdom with 
bubble gum in its hair, and the Hope of the future with a frog in its 
pocket. 

A boy is a magical creature—you can lock him out of your workshop, but 
you can't lock him out of your heart. You can get him out of the study, 
but you can’t get him out of your mind. Might as well give up—he is 
your captor, your jailer, your boss and your master—a freckle-faced pint 
sized bundle of noise. But when you come home at night with only 
the shattered pieces of your hopes and dreams, he can mend them with 
two magic words—‘‘Hi, Dad!”’ 

—ALAN BECK 


a at suggestion of C. H. Dickinson, Jr., Former State Supervisor of Libraries and 
extbooks. 





stocking, Evangeline, Maud Mul- 
ler, Ichabod Crane, Jo in Little 
Women, Scarlett O'Hara, Dolly 
Madison, Rip Van Winkle, Carol 
Kennicott in Main Street, Annie 
in Enoch Arden, Stevenson's Mr. 
Hyde, Nancy in Silas Marner, and 
Lynette in Tennyson’s Gareth and 
Lynette. The lady in Longfel- 
low’s Stars of the Summer Night 
pantomined her part while a boy 
sang the song. Carmen, complete 
with black dress and red rose, 
trilled part of an aria from the 
opera. 

The Library Club gave the 
winning contestant a copy of 
Shellabarger’s Lord Vanity. 


Practical results of presenting 
A Pageant of Characters were 
many. Library circulation made 
a gigantic jump. Cards in the 
Individual Reader’s File which 
had been conspiciously bare sud 
denly acquired titles. Closer re 
lationship between teachers and 
librarian was fostered. Rarely used 
books became targets for research 
Students who never or infre 
quently visited the library mad: 


an appearance. Membership in th: 
Library Club increased. 

A few subtle suggestions fron 
the librarian may start an ava 
lanche of interest in any school. 
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Service— With a Smile 


by CELESTE ULRICH 
Virginia Representative 
National Section on Girls and Women’s Sports 


( UR job is to help you—and 

we love it! The National 
Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports has been the guiding hand 

athletics for girls and women 
since 1899; and it continues to 
stand today as a bulwark against 

ploitation and commercialism for 

cirls’ athletic interests. 

This organization, under the 
sponsorship of the American Asso- 

ation for Health, Physical Edu- 
ition and Recreation, an affiliated 
agency of the National Education 
\ssociation, makes its main con- 
tribution through the aid of in- 
terested women who spend both 
time and money generously to help 
uphold the standards. 

The section is not supported by 
dues but its revenue is accumulated 
through the sale of sports guides, 
special publications, and motion 
picture rentals. 

Each State of the union is or- 
ganized with a State representative 
and her committee whose main job 

to coordinate specific athletic 
ictivities for girls and women and 

eir sponsoring agencies. Hence, 
indards of play, practice and 
aching are stressed; rule books 
made available; information on 
sports is at hand; clinics are 

ld; teaching aids are ready for 
ilization and trained officials are 
lvocated. To these things, 
ymen in the State interested in 
hletics for girls and women, lend 
eir best talents. 

Specifically—in the Common- 
alth of Virginia—the National 
ction on Girls’ and Women’s 
orts is prepared to do the fol- 
wing: 

1. Send to your school an at- 
ictive bulletin board display on 
e National Section on Girls’ and 

»men’s Sports. 


2. Have a representative of the 





Miss Ulrich is Assistant Pro- 
sssor of Health and Physical 
lucation at Madison College, 
arrisonburg, Virginia. 
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Section talk with your school or 
organization on the subject of the 
place of girls’ and women’s sports 
in the total educational pattern. 

3. Put you in contact with 
qualified officials in any sport that 
you desire. 

4. At your request, set up and 
conduct clinics on any sport for 
girls and women desired. 

5. Supply you with free ma- 
terial concerning standards and 
practice in girls’ and women’s 
sports. 

6. Put you in contact with the 
right people to obtain motion pic- 
tures and film strips for your in- 
structional needs. 

7. Help you obtain equipment 
for any sport you desire for an 
educational group. This is often 
done through a used equipment 
service. 

8. Help you get rule books for 
various activities and interpret any 
rules that you do not understand. 

9. Aid you in any research 
pertinent to girls’ and women’s 
athletic activities with what fa- 
































cilities and knowledge we have at 
hand. 

10. Study any suggestions that 
you have concerning the conduct 
of girls’ and women’s athletic 
activities, and promise careful con- 
sideration of all suggestions. 

The Virginia representative of 
the NSGWS is a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Girls’ 
Physical Education Activities of 
the State Department of Education. 
The Advisory Committee's pri- 
mary function is to assist in the 
planning of the physical education 
curricula and of the intramural 
sports programs for girls in the 
State. Among its several responsi- 
bilities is the development of sug- 
gestions and recommendations for 
the Virginia High School League 
in the field of interscholastic ath- 
letic programs for girls. By con- 
tacting the Virginia Representative 
of the NSGWS, any or all of the 
services listed above will be at your 
disposal. 

The National Section on Girls’ 
and Women’s Sports is enthusias- 
tic and concerned about its respon- 
sibilities. We will do all we can 
if you will give us the opportunity. 
Make use of your organization and 
we shall endeavor to serve you 
well. 





EEN-AGE boys and girls of 

Greensville County High 
School's general science classes have 
shown such enthusiasm in astron- 
omy that the making of astronom- 
ical telescopes seemed a splendid 
project to undertake. Most of them 
wanted to make telescopes but 
didn’t know how, or the cost was 
too high. 


The publishers of “Sky and 
Telescope’ magazine, at the Har- 
vard Observatory, referred me to 
Frank A. Myers of Cleveland, 
Ohio, head of the Junior Astron- 
omy Club and creator of a well 
constructed eight power astronom. 
ical telescope. 


Mr. Myers informed me that 
telescope making has so far ex- 
ceeded his expectations that he be- 
lieved other communities would be 
interested. This led Mr. Myers’ 
Junior Astronomy Club to make 
parts for the eight power telescope 
to be sold at cost to schools, scout 
organizations, and other groups. 
The price of parts for one telescope 
without the lenses is $1.75. The 
lenses are bought separately, (eye, 
field, and objective lenses for $.44). 


There seems to be a widespread 
desire for each teen-ager to have his 
Own instrument. To meet the 
teen-agers’ needs, Mr. Myers set 
up the following goals: 


1. Design must be simple and 
require mostly assembly operations. 


2. Time required for comple- 
tion should not be over three or 
four afternoons, to keep interest. 
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for Juniors 


3. Manual skill required should 
be of the junior high school age 
level. Tools must be simple, and 
as much fabrication as possible 
done by the beginner. 

4. Instructions must be simple 
enough to enable easy training of 
instructors to carry on the program 
as a school activity. 

5. Cost of lenses and parts must 
be reasonable. 

Junior Astronomy Clubs can be 
organized so that each meeting 
starts with about 20 minutes of 
movies, and the latter part of the 
period given to work on the tele- 
scopes. Movies, such as “‘Explo- 
sions on the Sun,” which fit in 
with a talk on atomic energy, may 
be secured from Harvard Observa- 
tory. Other films available include 
‘The Solar System,” ““The Earth 
in Motion,’’ and ““The Moon.:’’ 
Members may be given a copy of 
the Geographic Time Table of the 
Heavens hich is also available from 
the Observatories. 


Specifications for a Beginner’s 
Telescope 

Lenses. The 8-power telescope 
uses three. An objective 44 milli- 
meters in diameter and of 393 
millimeters focal length, a field, 33 
by 221 millimeters and an eye 
lens, 17 by 50 millimeters. 


Telescope Tubes. Mailing tubes 
are used instead of metal tubes be- 
cause of low cost and ease of fabri- 
cation. Best paper mailing tubes 
need to be reinforced at the ends by 
outer metal rings to resist crushing. 
We use aluminum, but any non- 
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rusting tubing will do. The inside 
diameter of the mailing tube should 
be slightly larger than the diameter 
of the lens it contains. The out- 
side diameter of the tubes depends 
on the size of metal tubing used 
for the rings. The outer mailing 
tube is made a tight push fit to the 
outside metal rings. The inner 
tube is made a sliding fit to the 3” 
draw-tube bearing ring. The ob- 
jective lens is 44 millimeters in 
diameter, so we set 1 34” as the in- 
side diameter of the outer tube. 
The inner lens spacer rings and the 
draw-tube bearing used is 1%” 
aluminum tubing. 


The field lens diameter of 33 
millimeters sets the inside diameter 
of the inner tube at 1 5/16”, out- 
side diameter 1%” to make a 
sliding fit inside the 134” alumi- 
num tubing. 


Metal Tubing. These can be 
bought from industrial firms who 
would sell their butt ends or cut- 
offs of aluminum tubing at scrap 
prices. 

Plastic Tubing. Plastic tubing 
costs less than metal and can be 
used for the inner telescope tube 
spacers. We use 1 5/16” O. D. 
with a wall thickness of 1/16.” 


(Continued on page 30) 





Mr. Vacca heads the science 
department at Greensville Coun- 
ty High School in Emporia. He 
is also president of the Greens- 
ville County Education Associa- 
tion. 
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ART EXHIBIT 


J develops 


Love of the Beautiful 


by MRS. GRAHAM BUHRMAN, JR. 


6 a year now, the audi- 
_/ torium at Eagle Rock School 
looks ‘‘real purty’’, quoting one of 
the viewers of our spring art ex- 
hibit. We're hopeful though, that 
these exhibits will have a lasting 
effect on the people who see them, 
helping many to carry a bit of the 
beautiful with them always. 

This idea of an art exhibit at 
Eagle Rock originated several years 
ago when Galen N. Drewry was 
principal. The faculty, at his sug- 
gestion, decided to make it an an- 
nual affair. The third exhibit was 
displayed last April. Participants 
included all grades and many clubs 
in the school as well as the com- 
munity. Among several hundred 
entries, fifty-one from people living 

the Eagle Rock area, were 
awarded nineteen blue, eight red, 
two yellow, and five green ribbons. 
Each entry judged had four pos- 
sible ratings indicated by blue, red, 
yellow, and green ribbons. The 
udges lived in Botetourt County 
and well knew the field they 
udged. 

To give some idea of the many 

teresting exhibits is as difficult as 
trying to describe an elephant when 
the narrator is blindfolded. Hit- 
ting one or two high spots still 

isses the bulk of the subject. 

First, it must be said that the 

<hibits represented work done 
throughout the year, and not just 
mad dash to meet a deadline. And 
Jat points to two outstanding ex- 
bits, according to the judges, who 
varded extra merit by tacking 

'o blue ribbons on booklets made 
nd illustrated in the ninth grade 

nglish class while studying T reas- 

e Island. 


ood Makes Health House 


Perhaps it would be better just 
describe the outstanding things, 
r you already know what a 
hool art exhibit would contain. 
any comments were made about 
ealth House prepared by the sixth 
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and seventh grades. The house was 
made of stucco—oatmeal glued to 
the pasteboard background—with 
a roof of graham crackers. The 
chimney was a bottle of milk, with 
dried peaches and prunes forming 
the foundation. Cream of wheat 
made the walk, and lima beans 
were rocks along the walk. Pota- 
toes formed entrance posts, while 
shredded wheat biscuits made the 
wall around the yard. A cabbage 
boxwood stood in the corner of 
the yard and a celery tree in the 
back yard furnished shade to three 


Mrs. Buhrman teaches at the 
Eagle Rock High School in Bote- 
tourt County and was a member 
of the 1953 VEA Journal Com- 


mittee. 


yellow squash ducks. A_ bench 
made of eggs and spaghetti was on 
one side of the yard and small 
shrubs of fresh spinach graced each 
side of the walk. Showing through 
the windows were beautifully tail- 
ored lettuce curtains! The steps 
were slices of whole wheat bread. 
Near Health House was an ex- 
hibit done to remind us of Easter: 
stained glass windows for a church, 
eight panes with beautiful religious 
drawings on onionskin paper 


created by several children in the 
third grade. 
Naturally, the exhibit included 
excellent work done with the paint 
(Continued on page 30) 





ART EXHIBIT COMMITTEE. Those who planned the show inspect some 
of the articles. Mrs. Louise Nabers and Mrs. Ouida Persinger examine aircraft 
work, while Mrs. Edith Lee Noel and Principal H. O. Sullins see what makes 


another item go. 


Below is a general view of the exhibit, showing the various items on display. 














Method of Teacher Participation Worked Out by 


Arlington Teachers Council On Instruction 


O the teachers in your county 

feel that they are just em- 
ployees? What can a county do to 
promote instructional improve- 
ment? How can resources among 
the teaching staff of a system be 
released to influence and aid the 
growth of the educational and ad- 
ministrative function of the 
schools? What is the key to ob- 
taining increased pride and interest 
in the teaching job by the teachers 
themselves? Arlington County 
feels that it has evolved, if not the 
entire answer, at least a method 
that has proved successful in an- 
swering these needs. 


In the past, workshops, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and departmental 
meetings had been considered suf- 
ficient to utilize the resources of 
the teaching personnel toward the 
realization of better instruction. 
But always something had been 
lacking. Many teachers, full of 
ideas for improving the instruction 
and administration of the schools, 
felt they had no outlet for their 
ideas, that perhaps the ideas might 
not be applicable and important in 
the total program of the schools, 
and thus, a sense of being just an 
employee grew among some of the 
personnel. ‘Teachers were not al- 
ways sure that their problems were 
problems in other schools, and 
they were uncertain as to the steps 
to be taken to bring their observa- 
tions and needs to the attention of 
the central administration. 

To meet this problem Arlington 
did not abandon workshops, 
teachers’ meetings and depart- 
mental meetings, but as a vital base 
for the program of instructional 
improvement, and as a method for 
utilizing the professional train- 
ing and thinking of the teaching 
staff, a Teachers’ Council on In- 
struction was organized in the fall 
of 1950 under the stimulus of the 
Associate Superintendent of 
Schools. Its purposes were to 
locate problems facing Arlington 
teachers for county-wide action, 
and to attempt wide needs through 
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by FRED F. WAMPLER 


committee work within the Coun- 
cil itself. 

At the close of its first year of 
operation many improvements had 
been instituted, among them the 
following: 

1. A committee of the Council 
completed a handbook for parents 
of beginning children. 

2. A committee of the Council 
worked on the problem of orien- 
tation of new teachers. ‘The re- 
port was adopted and a majority 
of the recommendations were car- 
ried out in the orientation program 
the following year. 

3. Committees of the Council 
studied and evaluated new text- 
books. 

4. The Council discussed the 
use of the Teaching Materials Cen- 
ter. Three deliveries a week to 
individual schools were requested 
and put into effect. 

5. The need for additional per- 
sonnel was discussed and as a re- 
sult new reading teachers were 
added to the special services staff. 

6. Plans were made and carried 
out for in-service training through 
a workshop during the school year 
and in Arlington’s first general 
teacher workshop during the sum- 
mer. 

In the second year of its opera- 
tion, the Council conducted a 
problem census among the faculties 
and from the problems suggested 
the Council selected four to be the 
subject of intensive study. These 
four were as follows: 

1. The work and use of helping 
teachers 

2. Professional ethics 

3. Clerical help for teachers 

4. Selection and acquisition of 
textbooks and other materials 

In addition to these projects, 
the Council continued to operate 
as a clearing house for ideas and 
needs. It again made general 
plans for workshops to be held, a 
committee continued work on a 
language arts guide for grades 1- 
12, and a travel committee from 
the Council was responsible for the 


selection of teachers to attend the 
various out-of-county professiona| 
meetings during the year. As . 
result, some thirty teachers at 
tended meetings at a national leve| 
in their interest area. 

A typical example of the 
method and _ procedure’ under 
which the Council operates is the 
process by which the in-service 
training days are planned. Teach- 
ers in each school are asked by their 
Council representative to list an 
area, or several areas, that they 
would like to study during the in 
service workshops. In addition, 
teachers are requested to name any 
individual in that particular area 
who might serve as a resource 
leader for the group. 

The Council representative then 
carries these suggestions to the 
Council where they are discussed 
and then a committee of Council 
members undertakes the task of 
assimilating the requests from the 
individuals throughout the school 
system. From these requests a 
check-list questionnaire is made 
up, noting the various areas that 
have been suggested by the larger 
number of teachers. Some areas 
may be so broad that the commit- 
tee will suggest several in-service 
training periods be devoted to their 
study; others may require only one 
day. ‘The questionnaire also may 
give the teachers an opportunity to 
choose which school should be 
used as a workshop center, and so 
forth. 

This questionnaire is then dis- 
tributed to each individual in the 
school by the Council representa- 
tive, and members of the faculty 
may make final choices regarding 





Mr. Wampler has been assist- 
ant principal at Swanson Junior 
High School in Arlington. This 
year he is on leave of absence 
from Arlington, serving an in- 
ternship in superintendency in 
Maryland. 
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area in which they would like 
work. After these have been 
urned a definite schedule of 
eting times, rooms, and so 
th, for each study group is com- 
ted and returned to the indi- 
ual teachers. 
[n the meantime another group 
m the Council has been work- 
with the administration to 
leaders for the 
ups. Every effort is made to 
outstanding people in the field 
a national basis to serve as re- 
Often it has been 
ssible for the county to secure 


many resource people who have 
ition-wide reputations in their 


eld. 


Che Council operates in a some- 
hat similar manner with regard 
other instructional problems 


that arise within the system. The 


representative will 
uest to the Council, and will re- 
ort on its progress at the next 


faculty will ask its representative 


clarify some procedure. The 
take the re- 


ulty meeting after the Council 


neeting. 


re iched. 


Reference Bulletin 

As an adjunct to the Teachers’ 
Council, the Division of Instruc- 
tion publishes a Curriculum Bulle- 
tin each month. This pamphlet 
contains summaries of the work 
of the Council on each of the 
topics that were discussed at the 
previous meeting, and also carries 
other information pertinent to the 
improvement of instruction, such 
as notices of activities in the metro- 
politan area that might be helpful 
to teachers. By use of this bulletin 
the individual teacher has in his 
hands a convenient reference to the 
solutions that the Council may 
have arrived at, and a schedule of 
events for the coming month from 
which he can choose activities that 
may be of benefit to him. 

A typical comment on _ the 
Council by a teacher, ‘There is no 
better step to bring about closer 
relationships between administra- 
tion and _ classroom _ teachers. 
Teachers are human and some- 
times administrators need to know 
how they feel about certain 
things. So often administrators 





AST ONE ROOM SCHOOL CLOSES IN GRAYSON COUNTY. Come 
une 1954, another milestone in Grayson County education will have been 
The consolidation of Beulah School with the new modern elementary 


school at Baywood will mark the end of one room schools for white children in 


wn of Fries. 


srayson County. 


Reached by a dead end road, Beu- 
School stands isolated on a high 
ff overlooking New River and the 
This sixty-year old 


lding stands weatherbeaten out- 


le and worn inside 


Lacking all modern facilities, ex- 
t electricity secured by the teach- 
and with no supplementary ma- 
ials, Mrs. Della H. Higgins has 
rcome many handicaps in teaching 
ten pupils ranging in five different 
ides. Mrs. Higgins has well pre- 
red the Beulah student body of ten 
olesome Americans to make the 
st of advantages consolidation will 
ng them. 


Beulah School is typical of over 
enty one-room schools in Grayson 
unty which have been replaced by 
new consolidated schools in Gray- 

County constructed during the 
Back in 1910 there 


re 69 one-room schools in Grayson 


t three years. 


unty. Ten years ago there were 


| 40 one-room schools in Grayson, 
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with this number reduced to 27 five 


feel they are doing ‘just the thing’, 
when so often, if they knew they 
do not meet the needs of the group, 
they would gladly accept sugges- 
tions. The Council amends such 
feelings. I have been greatly bene- 
fited. My approach to group dy- 
namics has been improved; my 
professional ethics spurred; and 
my general education improved by 
mingling with others in my field 
or grade level.” 

While a parent says, “From a 
parent’s point of view I feel that 
much benefit has been attained by 
the teachers attending the Council. 
The fact that some of the teachers 
and supervisors are very articulate 
is a stimulating incentive to those 
new in the profession or those less 
adept in communication. I believe 
the Council has fostered a sense of 
security and professional pride that 
no other medium could do as 
well.” 

In meeting a basic need for con- 
structive teacher participation in 
the solution of instructional prob- 
lems the Teachers’ Council on In- 
struction has demonstrated its 
great value and is worthy of a 
wider adoption among _ school 
systems. 





years ago. Last year they numbered 
7. In this march of progress, Grayson 
County will have no one-room schools 
with the close of this school year. 
Lacona Diamond, VEA Reporter 





SOON TO GO. Double desks, wooden benches, potbelly stove, and the water 
bucket give way to modern facilities with the closing of this last one room school 
in Grayson County. These ten pupils, representing five grades, and their teacher 
will move next year to the new consolidated school with its up-to-date equipment. 
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Southwest Virginia 
(Continued from page 13) 


to the penetration of this light, 
which shines brightest’ over the 
eastern areas because they lead in 
the percentage of teachers properly 
qualified. The ancient mountains, 
row upon serried row, loom up to 
form a natural barrier of formid- 
able proportions. There are arti- 
ficial barriers, however, that are 
just as real. Because of familiarity 
with the Tazewell County school 
situation, it will henceforth be 
used as a basis of comparison with 
other localities in the State. 

The regular classroom teacher, 
holding a Collegiate Professional 
Certificate, with a Bachelor’s de- 
gree, starts out in Tazewell Coun- 
ty with a minimum salary of 
$2000, and increases this at the 
rate of $100 a year until he reaches 
the eighth year, or maximum of 
$2700. At the other end of the 
scale, in Arlington, where it must 
be conceded that living conditions 
of the urban community are vastly 
different, the minimum is $3000 
and the maximum $5000. Com- 
paratively speaking, Tazewell is 
one of the 17 counties in the State 
ranking 43rd in maximum salary 
paid, and, with 65 other counties, 
ranks lowest in minimum salary 
paid. 

But even this would be a happy 
state of affairs, except for the fact 
that it exists theoretically only. In 
actuality, out of 370 teachers in 
the county, for 10,582 pupils, 144 
of them hold sub-standard certifi- 
cates ranging from ‘‘emergency 
certificates’ for 45 of them, to 
“local permits’ for 99. Of this 
number (144), 23 have only a 
high school education. Their 
salaries, of course, can never ap- 
proximate even the minimum un- 
der these conditions. 

Concurrent with the low salary 
scale is the high percentage of 
teacher turnover, as_ indicated 
above. Figures are not available 
for this year, but in 1951-52, out 
of 370 teachers, 84, or 22.7 % did 
not return to the division. Worse 
still, 53 of these left the profession 
entirely! 

Perhaps the bitterest portion of 
the dose can be found in still 
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further statistics, showing that 
while Virginia is the wealthiest 
southern State according to income 
payments to individuals, ranking 
first in the 12, she ranks last, or 
12th, putting up, out of State 
funds, a smaller percentage of the 
total cost of education than any 
southeastern state! 

But in this, as in the clouds of 
the song, a silver lining ts appar- 
ent. One ray of hope for better 





He is risen—Alleluia! 


things in the educational picture is 
the recent effort, state-wide, of 
citizen-units to aid teacher recruit- 
ment, getting right down to the 
“sane, grass roots approach to the 
teacher shortage’. The other is the 
sustained and enlightened effort of 
our State university — which 
through Thomas Jefferson’s in- 
fluence, perhaps, occupies a position 
unique among the “halls of ivy’’ 
—to bring the educational re- 
sources and services of that great 
institution to the people of the 
southwest corner. Teachers are 
doubtless profiting most from this 
effort, although every citizen may 
benefit when the total program is 
envisaged, including as it does 
courses for war veterans, public af- 
fairs forums in lecture series, special 
courses for men and women in 
business and industry, community 
service activities, drama _ service, 
loan of. teaching materials, post- 
graduate courses for physicians, 
supervision of schools of nursing 
and hospitals, and so on and on. 
This is the second year of the 
University Extension Program in 
Southwest Virginia in its more in- 
tensified form. The first year, 74 
persons completed courses of study 
in this county, and this year the en- 
rollment has risen to 95, with 
classes at Richlands and Tazewell. 





These classes included under-grad- 
uate and graduate work, and under 
the continuing reach of this “long 
arm’’, a summer course which wi|| 
allow under-graduates to earn a 
6 semester hours’ credit is at present 


attracting some 50 enrollees at 
Tazewell and its environs. This 
a total of 145 persons, a very few 
of whom might be classed 1s 
‘auditors’, took advantage of the 
University’s coming to the south- 
west corner. It is believed that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of them 
are the holders of sub-standard 
certificates. At this rate, the hope 
of S. R. Crockett, Director of the 
Southwest Virginia Center, as ex- 
pressed below, may soon become a 
reality. In a recent communication 
he writes: 

‘Tazewell County is to be com- 
mended for its work in improving 
teachers’ certification. We are glad 
to have some part in helping with 
the in-service program. I hope that 
the time will soon come when we 
can arrange things so that there 
will not be a single sub-standard 
certificate in this end of the State.’’ 

The response to the University's 
extension aims is_ heartening. 
Throughout southwest Virginia 
617 are taking courses in 16 differ- 
ent communities. Truly, if the 
University of Virginia can be 
termed a “living memorial’’ to 
Thomas Jefferson, how proud that 
great and wise man would be to- 
day to know just how applicable 
are these words: “*. . . he looked 
on it (the University) as the key- 
stone in the framework of public 
education for the whole of Vir- 
ginia’”’. Mr. Jefferson meant for 
light to shine in every dark corner, 
surmounting all barriers, whether 
real or artificial. 

Here in the southwest corner, 
our hope is built on nothing less 
than the ultimate realization of the 
dream of that most democratic of 
all aristocrats. 





The Pre-Adolescent Exception- 
al Child contains proceedings of the 
35th conference of the Child Research 
Clinic of The Woods Schools, dealing 
with problems of retardation during 
the years of pre-adolescence, namely. 
ages 6-12. Copies may be requested 
from the Child Research Clinic, The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Penn. 
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These State -adopted texts provide a complete 






reading program for grades one through seven 


Betts Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 





Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 
Grades One through Six 


Worlds of Adventure 
The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 
Grade Seven 





This outstanding reading series provides all 
the materials needed to teach every child to 
read ... and it makes the complex job of teach- 
ing reading easier for the busy teacher. Each 
story is a charming literary creation by a top- 
flight juvenile writer. Each language learning 
is controlled just as carefully as vocabulary. 


Story Books—Study Books—Teacher’s Guide Books 


In the first three chapters of this book, com- 
prehension, rate of reading, and vocabulary de- 
velopment are stressed. These three skills are 
then maintained and extended in the succeeding 
chapters, and other skills are added. Lively, 
interest-packed materials make up the content. 


Textbook—Study Book—Teacher’s Guide 





American Book Company 


300 Pike Street e Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 











[T.W.WOOD = SONS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Leads ALL books in popularity 


6th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING for many 
years has led all competing books and still leads 
them. It has been used in more schools than all 
competing textbooks combined. The authors are 
experienced, capable classroom teachers who under- 
stand the problems of classroom teachers. In the 
new sixth edition the best of the old features and 
the best new developments in the teaching of type- 
writing have been combined to give you the great- 
est book that has ever been published in typing. 


Sixth Edition now used in 
more than 5,000 schools. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 2 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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Stories about Linda and Lee 
(Thomas) 


Stories about Sally (Thomas) 
Your Town and Mine (Thomas) 


Your People and Mine 
(Mackenzie ) 


Your Country and Mine (Brown) 
Your World and Mine (Dawson) 


Your Country and the World 
(Glendinning ) 


Your Country’s Story (Mackey) 


For further information on this 
outstanding series write to— 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Building good citizenship 
TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL. STUDIES SERIES 


A popular integrated program for grades 1-8. 





he os end a 


This is the social-studies series that really integrates 
geography, history, and civics in an outstanding pro- 
gram designed to help build good citizens for today 
and tomorrow. 


The first six books begin with the child in home and 
school and guide his understanding until it includes the 
whole world, Continuing the integration, Book 7 
emphasizes the geography of the world; Book 8, the 
history of our country. 


Enriching WORKBOOKS and TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UALS with specific procedures are available for each 
book. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 




















National Association || 


Of 


Teachers Agencies | 


| Complete 


_ Printing and Binding 


A Nation-wide association of agency managers 
and counselors on teacher assignment for the 
purpose of improving and standardizing the 
techniques of teacher placement. 


SOUTHERN MEMBERS 


Baltimore Teachers’ Agency 
516 N. Charles St. W. K. Yokum, Mgr. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Adams Teachers’ Agency 
Colorado Bldg. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Goodwyn Institute Bldg. Glenna Hill, Asst. Mar. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


College and Specialist Bureau 
502-508 Goodwyn Institute G. W. Cox, Mar. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


T. D. Parrack, Mgr. 


C. D. Guess, Mar. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members write Secre- 


tary H. S. Armstrong, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Service 


Cimninercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t 


VIRGINIA 
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Young Farmers 


(Continued from page 17) 


cach visit was for the purpose of 
helping the pupil “‘learn by do- 
| g.. 

Times have changed. Farm 
lands are valuable. No longer 
can a young man just take over a 
farm, put out a few crops, pur- 
jase a few head of livestock, and 
sit back and wait for the harvest. 

here is no new land to move to 
after wearing out the land he is 
n. 

Farm equipment is costly and 
must be made to last a long, long 
time. The successful farmer of 
today and tomorrow must be alert 
to the changes and ever on his 
toes to learn the new. Agricul- 
ture advances overnight. The 
proper method of growing a crop 
yr animal to produce the best and 
most economical food last year is 
out-of-date this year. New 
methods, new insects, new dis- 
eases, new formulas for feeding, 
new fertilizers, new and better 
equipment, new means of market- 
ing, keener competition all de- 
mand that the farmer of today 
must take advantage of every op- 
portunity to learn the facts and 
put those facts into practice. 


He must have at least a working 
knowledge of gasoline engines, 
electric motors, farm plumbing, 
farm lighting, business law, book- 
keeping, forestry, soil conserva- 
tion, veterinary medicine, car- 
pentery, banking, and _ should 

now how to care for, operate, 
djust and maintain all farm 
equipment used on his farm. 

He must have good health, true 
uith, strong heart and a will to 

), 

We, in Vocational Agriculture 
elieve that working together 
hrough this organization, the 
oung farmers of Virginia will be 
ble to meet the challenge, we, in 

ocational Agrculture are trying 
») the best of our ability to bet- 
r the home and community life. 
es, we are trying to better the 
reed of men. 





Interested in changing your 
osition? See Registration Serv- 
‘e form on page 31. 
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Madison College 


(Continued from page 16) 


of its most valuable parts. College 
professors, a few of whom had 
not set foot in a public school 
classroom for years, have returned 
from all-day trips filled with a 
wholesome respect for the work 
being done by the public school 
teachers and with renewed enthu- 





siasm for their own part in the ed- 
ucation of teachers. 

A further development of the 
service is a mid-winter conference 
of Madison teachers of the classes 
of 1951, 1952, and 1953, held 
on the Madison campus on March 
12 and 13. Here teachers met in 
earnest and informal sessions with 
those members of the college fac- 
ulty best qualified to help them 
solve some of their major prob- 
lems. By the guidance of the col- 
lege faculty, the examination of 
some of the latest teaching ma- 
terials, and the interchange of 
ideas, Madison believes that a 
further step in the improvement 
of teaching and of teacher educa- 
tion in Virginia is being made. 

At the end of a two-year trial, 
the Madison College In-Service 
Teacher Education program has 
amply justified the time and ener- 
gies invested in it. At a recent 
meeting, the State Board of Edu- 
cation recommended that the other 
colleges which operated under the 
State Board consider seriously the 
initiation of a similar program for 
beginning teachers. When this 
plan becomes state-wide, all be- 
ginning teachers in Virginia will 
know that they have a friend in 
court. 


On the Funny Side— 


“Mrs. Jenks”, asked little Nancy 
Jane, “what does transatlantic mean?” 

“It means across the Atlantic. 
Trans always means across.” 

“Then, I suppose,” said Nancy, 
“that transparent means a cross par- 
ent—doesn’t it?” 

oF og o 

When studying foods and the 
colors, we named a food for each of 
the colors until we came to black. 
Then Jerry drawled, “I know some- 
thing black.” 

“What is a black food, Jerry?” 

“Toast”, came the answer. 

© 
Dear Teacher: 

What kind of a seat is it that my 
son Joe sits in? It has worn out four 
pairs of new pants this winter. Will 
you see that there is something done 
about that seat? We can’t buy new 
pants every day. Thank you. 

Mother 
te ce % 

Several children in the third grade 
were having difficulty with borrow- 
ing in subtraction. The teacher 
asked: “What is the matter? What 
is the trouble?” She suggested that 
they try the problems again, with her 
help. 

After Richard had worked care- 
fully for a few minutes, he said, “I 
know what’s the matter with my 
trouble.” 


An eighth grader described the 
strong unpleasant flavor of raw milk 
sometimes noticeable in the early 
summer and probably caused by wild 
vegetation in the cow’s diet, as 
“tasting right cowified.” 

Johnny was demonstrating to the 
third grade what he was going to do 
for an amateur program. In imitating 
Gene Autry, he was strolling along 
singing “Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the canteloupe 
play.” 


Teacher: “Suppose you had lived 
in Europe in the seventeenth century 
and could have had your choice, 
which colony would you have chosen 
to come to?” 

Betty: “I would have chosen James- 
town because it’s closer home (Lynch- 
burg).” Sty 


If you enjoyed these, send us 


more laughs “On the Funny 
Side” of your classroom. 
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There's high 
excitement in 


NEW 


IMPROVED 


ARTISTA’ 
water colors 


ARTISTA 


WATER COLORS 





e richer, truer colors—blend better 
© quicker pick-up 


» smoother coverage—no spotting, no furrowing 
© greater coverage— paint actually goes farther 
«no gloss— colors dry to a beautiful mat finish 
¢ no loss from cracking or shrinkage 

¢ no dropping out of pan—colors are locked in 
e better results because more costly ingredients 
© no increase in price 

Boxes of 4, 5, 7, 8 and 16 colors—permanently 
pointed camel hair brush, with plastic handle. 


FREE SAMPLE to teachers. Send name, ad- 
dress, school, position, to Dept. ST-4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith, Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 


























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual summer schoo! spon- 
sored by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of the Stanford University 
faculty will be offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
June 27-August 7, 1954, Offerings include art, 
creative writing, f re, geography, history, 

and ture courses. $225 covers 
six-weeks tuition, board and room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
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The Role of Education in the Control of Cancer 





Education is perhaps the most effective weapon of public 
health. Nowhere can it be used with such telling effect .; 
against cancer. Cancer is not hereditary or contagious. Fear 
and ignorance have long teen responsible for a large part of 
the death toll from cancer. The public should be educated 
to recognize the “danger signals” of the disease. 


Most cancer is curable when detected early and treated 
promptly and properly. The best insurance against the disease is a physic. 
examination by a competent physician at least once a year. 

Throughout April, “Cancer Control Month”, American Cancer Society, wil! 
redouble its efforts to inform the public regarding cancer and its control. 
Do your part in the campaign—learn about cancer. What you learn may 


save your life. 


Telescopes 


(Continued from page 22) 


It can be used for the spacer in front 
of the field lens, since this has to 
be a tight fit. For the other two 
spacers 14” O. D. % wall bake- 
lite tubing will do. This is used 
for the spacers between the field 
lense and eye lenses and is wrapped 
with gummed tape to a slide fit 
inside the inner mailing tube. 

Eyepiece Plug. Wood cores from 
paper rolls or gummed tape rolls 
can be used for the eyepiece plug. 
We use 14” O. D. by 1%” 
thick, which can be gotten from 
box manufacturers. 

Eye Lens Cell. Any soft non- 
rusting sheet metal is suitable for 
the eye lens cell. 

Glare Stop. Glare stop no. 2 
requires a 1” hole, and no. 3 
should be 13%” wide: bakelite 
sheeting will do for no. 3 glare 
stop. 

Covering Material. Pyroxylin- 
coated cloth (water repellant fin- 
ish) used for book binding cut into 
634 by 10” can be used. The glue 
should be heated by means of a 
double boiler for best results. Two 
glass beakers will do, the lower one 
being filled with water. 

Gummed Tape. Used to fit the 
various parts into place. 

Those wishing to make astro- 
nomical telescopes, who cannot 
furnish the above mentioned ma- 
terial, should write to Frank A. 
Myers, Junior Astronomy Club, 
Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, 2717 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, for 8-power 
astronomical telescopes, which are 
already made and require only the 


assembling of the telescope. 

The specifications for the 8- 
power astronomical telescope were 
obtained from a pamphlet re- 
printed for Frank A. Myers, 
courtesy “Sky and _ Telescope’ 
Magazine, and the photographs are 
through the courtesy of Max Ward 
of the Delmar Company, Burling- 
ton, North Carolina. 





Art Exhibit 


(Continued from page 23) 


brush or crayons, but not all the 
success of an art show depends on 
winning a blue ribbon. One seventh 
grade pupil, for instance, who was 
placed as a welfare child in an 
adopted home, hated school and 
home and tried to run away from 
both, finally got interested in doing 
water colors and became a satisfied 
pupil. 

A unique display by the first 
grade fascinated many. It was the 
story of The Three Bears on a 
scroll in a box, simulating a TV 
set. 

The use of tempera paints in the 
fourth-fifth grades won outstand- 
ing awards for two pupils. One 
was of a hen and chicks and the 
other of a chipmunk. Another 
fourth grade class made clocks out 
of paper plates for their arithmetic 
class, exhibiting them favorably at 
the Art Show. The Science Club 
had some super products to exhibit 
wind mills, water wheels, and 
electric motors built in class. 

The Home Economics Depart- 
ment was one of the chief exhibit- 
ors with sixty-one entries consist- 
ing of clothing, handwork, can- 
ning, candy, and baked products. 
They won eight blue ribbons, but 
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much more praise was won by the 
first boys’ home economics class 
ever organized at Eagle Rock for 
their beautifully tailored hand- 
made shirts! —The FFA project this 
year was selling lawn chairs, and 
they exhibited some tempting 
samples. The use of paper maché 
for interesting articles showed off 
the handiwork of the second grade 
pupils. 

Among the most useful articles 
seen at the Art Show were hose- 
hangers made from wooden coat 
hangers with six hold-tight clothes 
pins painted until they glistened. 
Of course, these could also be used 
to hang up men’s ties. These sixth 
grade pupils made many useful 
articles in their room and learned 
one important lesson: it doesn’t 
take much money to make things 
useful and attractive. 

Would you like to have an Art 
Exhibit at your school? Remem- 
ber, it can start the first day your 
school opens its doors. When the 
school doors close to end the 
twelve-year stay of our young 
hopefuls, we sincerely trust that a 
little love of the beautiful will go 
with them, and we, of course, will 
keep it with us every spring in our 
Art Exhibit. 


Summer Offerings at 
Mary Washington 


Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia will hold its 
eight-week Summer session from June 
14 to August 6. Continued during the 
entire session will be the special secre- 
tarial program designed for high school 

d undergraduate college students 
ind graduate students who wish to 
prepare for secretarial work. A special 

e-week course for teachers interested 

certificate renewal will open June 


\n eight-week course in ceramic art 
scheduled with provision for special 
dents to be accepted for a four- 
ek period without academic credit. 
[he College has also continued its 
gram of graduate study in coopera- 
1 with the University of Virginia. 
C-edit earned in the Summer session 
y count toward a master of educa- 
n degree offered by the department 
education of the University. 
The Summer School of Music di- 
ted by Edgar Schenkman will also 
held here from June 14 to August 6. 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance” is an important part of your security; 
it consists of: 

e Prompt, fair claim settlement. 

e Service of trained insurance specialists. 

e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 


e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
‘Good Insurance’’ by Educators from Coast to Coast. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Home Office—Evanston, Illinois) 

















Register Ylow with 
VEA Registration Service For Teachers 


(This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau) 


A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged, returnable 
upon notification within two weeks after acceptance of new 
appointment, or upon request if position is not secured. 


Address -------- - 


City or Town ---- 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
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ERSONS 


AnD J] vents 


380 
Service 


Pins 





Awarded 
Teaching 


Profession 





Vivian Glazebrook 


M. B. Joyner 


Lena Parker 


Surry County Presents Service Pins 


Surry County Teachers Associa- 
tion recently paid tribute to three of 
its members by presenting each with a 
VEA Service Pin in recognition of 
twenty-five years. spent in public 
school work. Recipients were Super- 
intendent M. B. Joyner, Vivian Glaze- 
brook, and Lena Parker. 


Mr. Joyner began his teaching 
career in a three-teacher school in 
Smyth County in 1922. Two years 
later he accepted a position as ath- 
letic coach and English teacher at his 
native Courtland. In 1925 he be- 
came principal and coach at Dendron 
where he organized Surry County’s 
first football team. 

Since 1927 Mr. Joyner has been 
superintendent of Surry County 
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Schools, serving quietly, unassuming- 
ly, and well through crises both great 
and small, during his continuous years 
of service. 


Born in Courtland, Virginia, where 
he received his elementary and high 
school education, Mr. Joyner worked 
in a store and post office for one 
year. He then went to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary where he 
received his BS degree. While at 
college, he was a member of the ODK 
and SPE fraternities, Student Coun- 
cil, Literary Society, and varsity foot- 
ball and track teams. 


Mr. Joyner is a member of the 
Christian Church and the Ruritan 
Club. He organized the first Boy 
Scout Troop in Dendron, Virginia. 


Miss Glazebrook is a native of 
Surry County, having been born 
near Savedge, Virginia. She received 
her early education in her native 
county, graduating from Stonew.|! 
Jackson Standardized High Schou, 
Dendron, as valedictorian. She ar- 
tended Farmville State Teachers C.|- 
lege and the University of Virginia 
and has studied many summers at 
various colleges, including the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Columbia University. 
Miss Glazebrook first taught 

Surry County for ten years. Th 
she taught one year in Henry County 
four years in Franklin County, an 
one year in Bland County. Returni: 
to Surry County, she taught in Den 
dron during 1936-37 and in Clare- 
mont from 1937 to 1943. She has con- 
tinued to teach in Surry since 1943. 


a) 


1 oO fae 


For seven years Miss Glazebrook 
Was secretary and treasurer of the 
Surry County Teachers Association. 
She served for two years as corre- 
sponding and recording secretary of 
the VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and one year as chairman of 
its Public Relations Committee. She 
has also been secretary and program 
chairman of the Surry County Par- 
ent-Teachers Association. 

The first NEA member in Surry 
County, she has been a State delegate 
to four NEA conventions and at- 
tended two others. For several years, 
Miss Glazebrook served on the NEA 
Committee on Academic Freedom. 
She was a delegate to the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of 
Virginia in 1939. 


Miss Parker has had all of her 
teaching experience in Surry County. 
She has taught at Orterdam, Savedge, 
Dendron, and Surry. 


Born in Surry County, where she 
received here elementary and high 
school education, she continued her 
studies at the College of William and 
Mary and Longwood College. 


Miss Parker was president of the 
Surry County Teachers Association 
for two years and has been a delegate 
to VEA convention numerous times. 
She has also served as secretary of the 
Surry County Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and a member of several of 
its committees. She is active in the 
Surry Baptist Church and_ the 
Woman’s Club of Surry. 


Mrs. Lily S. Hoff, Reporter 
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Service Pins 


Teaching because they love it, serv- 
pins have been awarded to 380 
ple in Virginia who have been in 
teaching profession for 25 years 
more. Twenty-one county and 

education associations have so 
iored their long time members. In 
exandria 25 teachers have been 
ognized for their quarter century 


ervice, while 2 pins went to Amelia 


Bland County 
; 14, and Buchanan County boasts 
40; Charlotte County has 22; 
irfax County has 21 wearers of the 
vice pin, and Floyd County has 


unty long-timers; 


8; Grayson paid tribute to 14 and 


Halifax County 


ims the largest number with 50 


men and women having more than 


varded 2; 
nd Pulaski County a total of 38; 
\ussell County has pinned 37 of its 
ng timers; Shenandoah County has 
honored 34, 


years of teaching service; Louisa 
yunty has honored 13, while Lunen- 


surg County has recognized 17; 8 
ins went to New Kent County and 


to Norfolk City; Page County has 
Prince George County 8; 


with Surry County 


ecorating 3 of its members; West- 


moreland likewise has acknowledged 
the service record of 3 teachers. 





Available. Local 
throughout 
Virginia may honor men 
and women in their area 
given 25 or 


Pins 
Associations 


who have 


Actual . 
Size more years of service to 


These at- 


teaching profession. 


tractive gold and blue service pins are 


uilable at $1.32 each ($1.10 plus 
¢ tax) with men’s lapel fasteners 
women’s lapel pins. (Price of 
‘se pins does not include engraving 
ich can be done by a local jeweler.) 
may order the 
mber of 25 year service pins de- 


cal Associations 


ed, specifying men’s or women’s, 
mm the Virginia Education Asso- 
ition, 116 South Third Street, Rich- 
yd, Virginia. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 
The Beta Chapter of Delta Kappa 
1mma honored students from the 
chmond area interested ir teaching 
a profession at a program-reception 
March 15. This special event was 


ld in the VEA Headquarters build- 
A panel of experienced teachers 
scussed what it takes to be a good 


icher. 
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Virginia Supplies National Leaders 





Ethel Nash 


Heads NEA Principals 


Ethel Nash, principal of Lafayette 
School, Fredericksburg, is the new 
leader of 12,000 elementary school 
principals throughout the nation. Her 
election as president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association was 
announced at the February meeting of 
the Department in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Other honors have been heaped upon 
Miss Nash recently. She has been 
named Fredericksburg’s “First Lady of 
1953.” Then from the Washington- 
Lewis Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in her home 
town she received a citation for “out- 
standing services and worthy accom- 
plishments and for the protection of 
our constitutional republic”, in pro- 
moting citizenship among Fredericks- 
burg youth. 


Miss Nash has been State representa- 
tive for the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. In 1951-52 
she headed the VEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. She has 
held many positions in the Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, as 
well as the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She is also active in 
local civic groups and the First Bap- 
tist Church of Fredericksburg. She is 
a director of the Rappahannock Val- 
ley Council for Retarded Children and 
a director of the first Community 
Concert Association in Fredericksburg. 


She attended Lafayette school of 








which she is now principal. She began 
her professional career as a first grade 
teacher in Henrico County and later 
became a first grade critic teacher at 
Mary Washington College. Miss Nash 
has a BS degree from Mary Washing- 
ton College and a MA from Columbia 
University. 








Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson 


Supervisors New 
National President 


Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of State Supervisors. He 
was so honored at their annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 
19-20, where he also attended the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Several Virginia high 
school principals were also at this 
meeting. An important problem con- 
sidered by the workshop group there 
involved “What 
Programs Best Help Supervisors to 
Give Better Service to High Schools?” 


Dr. Wilkerson has been State Super- 
visor of Secondary Education since 
1947. He came to the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1945 as assistant 
supervisor in this field. Before coming 
to Richmond, he had been principal 
of Marion High School during 1940- 
45. He has also served in Lunenburg, 
Buckingham, and King William Coun- 
ties. 


Holding a BA from Hampden-Sid- 
ney and MA from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Dr. Wilkerson re- 
ceived his Ed.D. degree in 1951 from 
the University of Maryland. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Sigma Chi. 


In-service Growth 
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Elected to National Council 
Dr. Richard A. Meade, Associate 


Professor of Education, University of 
Virginia, has been named one of six 
Directors-at-large by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. His 
election took place in Los Angeles 
last November at the annual meeting 
of the Council. He will begin his 
three-year term on Thanksgiving Day, 
1954. Dr. Meade is believed to be the 
first Virginian to serve in this capacity. 

Dr. Meade has also been appointed to 
membership on a sub-committee of the 
Curriculum Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
This committee will plan the contents 
of the fifth and last volume of the 
Council’s curriculum series which will 
make recommendations for the train- 
ing of teachers of language arts from 
the elementary school through college. 





Cruise Invitation 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, president of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
and Mrs. Van Pelt have been invited 
to be guests of the Virginia Bankers 
Association during their cruise con- 
vention in May. 


Library Science at Longwood 


A workshop on library science for 
school librarians and teachers will be 
offered at Longwood College, Farm- 
ville, during its summer session, July 
5-23. Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, School 
of Young Peoples Libraries Consultant, 
Public and School Libraries Services, 
Bureau of the New Jersey Department 
of Education, will conduct the work- 
shop for which three semester credits 
will be given. 

Longwood College will also offer an 
eight weeks program in library science 
as a preparation for full-time school 
library work, June 21-August 14. Miss 
Marguerite Smith will serve as visiting 
professor. She has taught library 
science at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina and at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. A former school librarian, 
she has lately been consultant in Work 
with Schools at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

For further information, write Dr. 
Beverley Ruffin, Head, Department of 
Library Science, Longwood College 
Library, Farmville, Virginia. 





We Read in the Paper That— 


James Edward Daniero, me- 
chanical drawing teacher at Bainbridge 
Junior High School, Richmond, has 
brought glamour into the classroom. 
His pupils look at him with new eyes 
since they discovered he is a crooner 
and tap dancer. Mr. Daniero recently 
won a Richmond crooning contest 
which would give him a free trip to 
New York and auditions for two na- 
tion-wide television shows. A teacher 
at Bainbridge for seven years, he sur- 
prised both principal and pupils when 
they learned he sang and tapdanced. A 
Pennsylvanian, Mr. Daniero helped 
finance his college education through 
singing and dancing. 

Kate Dunivin refuses to settle 
down to what she calls “a rocking 
chair exsitence” after 42 years of 
teaching. Retiring in 1952, she still 
keeps a busy weekly schedule filled 
with civic work. To keep in touch 
with young people, she works in the 
junior Red Cross office part of the 
week; helping with projects and 
records. She also serves part-time at 
the reception desk in the Red Cross 
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headquarters and works with Girl 
Scouts, Volunteer Service Bureau, and 
fund drives. 

For fifteen years Miss Dunivin 
taught in her native Rockingham 
County. She then came to Richmond 
where she taught for two years at 
Highland Park School and then moved 
to Chandler Junior High School where 
she stayed for 25 years. She never 
misses a Friday afternoon bowling 
session with some of her former col- 
leagues, teachers at Chandler. She rolls 
an average score of 92, and once hit 
132. 

Dr. Robert F. Smart was tapped 
into membership by Tau Kappa Alpha, 
forensic fraternity, at the University 
of Richmond, along with five students. 
Dr. Smart is professor of biology at the 
University and chairman of the Hen- 
rico County School Board. He also 
heads the Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Smart was cited for his 
ability as a speaker and for his leader- 
ship in campus and community activi- 


ties. 





Virginia Mitchell 
Promoted to Principalship 


Virginia Mitchell has advanced to 
principal of Madison Heights School in 
Amherst County, where she has had 
all of her teaching experience. Miss 
Mitchell succeeds: Tyler Fulcher who 
was recently promoted to superinten- 
dent of the Amherst County Schools. 

After graduating from Blackstone 
Preparatory College, Miss Mitchell at- 
tended Sweet Briar College where she 
received her AB degree in 1938. That 
same year she became a teacher in the 
Madison Heights Elementary School. 
In 1943 she was assigned to the teach- 
ing staff of the English and history 
departments of the High School. Since 
1948 she has served as director of 
guidance for the Madison Heights 
High School. 

Affiliated with civic, educational, 
and religious organizations, Miss 
Mitchell is an active member of the 
Amherst Education Association, the 
Virginia Education Association, the 
National Education Association, Iota 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, and 
the Sweet Briar Branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
She is secretary-treasurer of District 
F, VEA, and a member of the VEA 
Retirement Committee. 

Miss Mitchell is working toward her 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Virginia. 





State Retirement Post 


Roy E. Kyle, superintendent of 
Bedford County Schools, has been ap 
pointed by Governor Stanley to the 
board of trustees of the Virgini: 
Supplemental Retirement System fo 
four years. He succeeds J. J. Fray, 
superintendent of Campbell Count: 
Schools, whose term expires. Mr. Fra 
has served on the State Retiremen: 
Board for a number of years. 
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Unusual Record 





Thomas J. Hogge, serving his 
thirtieth year as custodian of Achilles 
School, Gloucester County, has seen 
many principals and teachers come and 
go. 

“Mr. Tom” as his students and 
friends call him, came to work at 
Achilles High School in 1923 as a 
carpenter on the main building while 
it was umder construction. He then 
took the job as janitor and has stayed 
on since, and has “loved every minute’s 
work.” It isn’t hard... just a lot of 
it, he says. 

He feels fortunate that he has had 
one of his children or grandchildren 
to help him during those thirty years. 
Keeping nineteen classrooms, a cafe- 
teria, gymnasium, and other buildings 
clean, furniture repaired, grass and 
grounds in shape the year around does 
keep him pretty busy, he says. 

Three of his five children graduated 
from Achilles High School and a 
grandchild graduated there year before 
last. Another grandson, who helps 
him with the maintenance of the school 
plant, is now in the new consolidated 
Gloucester High School, but comes 
down each afternoon to help him. 

His record of thirty years as school 

todian is believed to be one of the 

gest in the State. 

Although his work is of a behind- 
the-scenes nature insofar as education 
is concerned, his valuable contribution 
is recognized by many. A favorite with 

students and teachers, he is in- 

vited to every school function, even 

junior-senior banquets and proms. 

In fact, he doesn’t recall ever having 
ssed one. 

sloucester’s school system has grown 

ch, he recalls. In 1920 there was 
but one building and twelve teachers 

Achilles. He saw the school plant 
grow through the years until there 
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Now 
Available 


e A New Retired Teachers Policy 


—To Policyholders who retire. 


» First Day Coverage—in addition to 


—our present INCOME PROTECTION BENEFITS 


e 50% Increase in Surgical Benefits 





116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


MILTON D. PHILLIPS, Virginia State Manager 
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“We'll be 


looking for you 
this week end, 
Dad!” 


Whatever you're planning with faraway friends and 
relatives, Long Distance is the fast, personal way 
to wrap everything up. This warm, courteous service 
is always yours to command. 


Your calls will go through even faster, too, if 
you'll remember to call by number. 


Isn’t there someone, somewhere, you'd like to call 


right now? 


FREE: Any of our Business Offices will be glad to give 
you a handy “Blue Book” personal telephone directory 
for jotting down frequently called numbers. 


of Virginia 








The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
13th Year 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and administrative positions at top salary 
available September 1954—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long 


Island. Member N.A.T.A. 


Write for registration form 








ADAMS 


15th year. 


TEACHERS AGENCY geputiic - 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 


Member N. A. T. A. 


7-3938—1341 G St. N.W. — Washington 5, D. C. 








TEACHERS needed 


Good salaries; for information write 


CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
49 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 














TO THE 1 TEACHER IN 10 WHO 
SEEKS A BETTER OPPORTUNITY 


Hundreds of the best teaching positions in the 
U. S. (also foreign), summer opportunities, and 
graduate assistantships are published 20 times 
a year. NO FEES. Special Trial Subscription of 
4 issues—only $1.00. Subscribe To-Day! 


(CRUSADE, Dept. S, The Plains, Ohio 
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were many buildings and 
eight teachers. 

In the fall of 1953 the high school 
was consolidated into the Gloucester 
High School, but there are still nine- 
teen teachers for the seven grades. He 
misses the older students, he says. 

Mr. Hogge takes pride in the fa 
that the principals, teachers, an 
alumni look him up when they are 
the area, and he often receives Chris: 
mas greetings from many of them. 

A native of Achilles, Gloucester 
County, he has lived here all of his 
life. He is quick to speak of the 


pleasure he derives from his work, 


twenty- 


S5lC ca 


feeling that he is “serving the com- 
munity in a very useful way”. 

The respect shown him by the 
students and the cemmunity is no 
doubt responsible for much of the 
sense of responsibility and pride in his 
work and school. 

Mrs. D. D. Forrest 





Personnel Changes 


Durwood E, Denton has been ap- 
pointed Acting Principal of Stonewall 
Jackson Elementary School in Rich- 
mond, replacing George W. Morris, 
who has retired after 42 years with the 
Richmond schools. Mr. Denton came 
to Richmond in 1943 and served as a 
teacher in several schools until his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education in 1947. He holds 
his MA degree from New York Uni- 
versity, where he majored in physical 
education, with some work in school 
administration. Replacing him as As- 
sistant Supervisor is Jack B. 
Thomas, whose immediate previous 
position was at Cradock High School 
in Norfolk County. 


Science Courses 


A new course on “Current De- 
velopments in Science” for secondary- 
school science teachers will be offered 
by the Harvard Summer School this 
year. A number of special fellowships 
are available for the course, which con- 
tinues the series in Science Education 
initiated by former President James 
B. Conant of Harvard. 

Also of interest to teachers will be 
a number of courses in the sciences. 

Further information about any of 
these courses and about the fellow- 
ships can be obtained from the Har- 
vard Summer School, 2-N Weld Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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Speech and Drama Group 
Meets 

The Virginia Speech and Drama As- 
sociation will hold its annual spring 
meeting at Mary Washington College, 
edericksburg, Saturday, May 8, be- 
ginning at 9:30 A.M. 

The program will center around the 
theme, “A Schizoid Field Examines 
Itself.” The morning session, 11:30- 
l 
. 


oo 


0 P.M., will feature a symposium, 

th the panel consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Drama and Interpreta- 
tion, Public Address and Speech Cor- 
rection. Dr. James M. Mullendore, 
Director of the Speech and Hearing 
Center, University of Virginia, will 
serve as moderator. 

Stemming from the morning dis- 
cussion, group meetings for the after- 
noon session will discuss “Current 
Needs and Direction of Professional 
Growth in Drama and Interpretation, 
Public Address and Speech Correction.” 

Registration and a_ coffee hour, 
scheduled from 9:30-10:00 A.M., will 
precede the business session which will 
be held from 10:00-11:30 A.M. 





Mathematics Council 
In Seattle 


The Fourteenth Summer Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held in Seattle, 
August 23-25, on the campus of the 
University of Washington. 

Professor H. Glenn Ayre, of West- 
ern Illinois State College, Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
eachers of Mathematics, is program 
chairman. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be “Mathematics in Focus”. 

Speakers at the general sessions will 
Lynwood Wren, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Prof. Ivan Niven, University of Ore- 
gon; Dr. R. E. Gaskell, Boeing Air- 
plane Company; Dr. Carl B. Allen- 

erfer and Dean Francis F. Powers, 

1iversity of Washington. 


Professor F. 


Sectional meetings will include ele- 
‘ntary, secondary, collegiate and 
icher training discussion groups. 
Further information may be secured 
ym: Elizabeth J. Roudebush, a mem- 
r of the Board of Directors, NCTM., 
§ - 4th Avenue North, Seattle; or 
lvia Vopni, Department of Educa- 
n, University of Washington, 
ttle, co-chairmen of local arrange- 
‘nts for the Seattle meeting. 
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RICHMOND 
PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper 
for School Use 


xX 


201 GOVERNOR STREET 


PHONE 3-5378 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











STRAIGHT TO THE MARK! 


PERHAPS, one of the most satisfying results 
of employing KOLBE to plan and equip your 
cafeteria or lunch room 
is the total absence of 
disappointments 
and disillusion- 
ments. KOLBE ca- 
pacity, experience 
and quality go straight to the mark and hit 
the bull’s-eye of satisfaction every time! 

PHONE 2-8314 
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EAST MAIN STREET 


JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. sicumono + viecinia 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
37 











superior 
Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southea’t. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 


ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . all 
made under the same exacting standards: 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 


CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 











FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Neva Dovell Dyke 
Mrs. Neva Dovell Dyke, a former 

Frederick County teacher who had re- 

turned to the teaching profession, died 

February 11, 1954. 

A native of Page County, Mrs. 
Dyke had taught several years in 
Frederick County. At the time of her 
death, she had been living in Reliance, 
Virginia. 

Not only was her teaching an in- 
spiration to the students, but to those 
who visited her classroom. 

Her supervisor, Annie Preston Starl- 
ing, who had worked with Mrs. Dyke 
on the day of her death, praised her 
willingness to help those less fortunate. 

She endeared herself to all whom she 


nar. Mrs. Bernelle D. Bishoff 
Reporter 


Mrs. Roxie Maiden French 

Mrs. Roxie Maiden French, an 
outstanding primary teacher of Clint- 
wood School and Dickenson County, 
died October 23, 1953, in an Abing- 
don hospital. She had given more than 
twenty years of faithful service to the 
youth of two generations, and was 
paid high tribute for her life and serv- 
ice at her funeral service at the local 
Methodist Church on October 25. 

She was the daughter of the late 
Rev. and Mrs. John Milton Maiden of 
Washington County, and came to 
Clintwood in 1914, where she was later 
married to W. E. French, who survives 
with two daughters. 

Bonnie S. Ball, 
VEA Reporter 


Rebekah L. Gollehon 

In the passing of Rebekah Lips- 
comb Gollehon, on February 16, 
1954, the Radford City Teachers’ As- 
sociation lost an. outstanding and 
faithful member. 

Her personal charm and her untir- 
ing enthusiasm contributed to the 
inspired service which she rendered to 
the youth of her community. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation therefore: 

Be it resolved: that the Radford 
City Teachers’ Association expresses 
its deep feeling of the loss, and ex- 
tends its sympathy to her family. 

Resolutions Committee 
Ruth Cord, <hairman 
S. Elizabeth Lewis 
Kathleen Wilson 
Virginia Wilson 
Mildred Koker 
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Why I Teach 


As compensation for the contribu- 
n that youth makes to me, I share 
th them the Christian ideals that 
ve become such an important part 
my life; these constitute the finest 
democratic living. Did not the 
faster give the methods in use today 
those of patience, gentle persuasion, 
od devices for discipline? It is a 
cred privilege to lead students to 
.e door of Knowledge and to feel 
at they have strength to stand alone. 
I teach because I believe that only 

educated citizenry can withstand 
he insidious inroads of Communism, 
eedom’s powerful foe. Only when 
he youth of our land is well informed 
oncerning the treacherous working 
nd gross misrepresentation of Com- 
nunism can they understand why we 
must work together to cherish and 
defend our proud heritage—Democ- 
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racy. 
Gilberta Smith Hubbard, Buckhorn 
High School, Union Level, Virginia. 


When I was a lad in the elementary 
school I had a teacher who thrilled me 
with an everlasting desire to be a 
teacher. 

It was not anything he said about 
teaching or being a teacher because I 
do not remember that he ever said that 
teaching was a great profession, but 
it was the way that he did things. 
Every moment was an act of love and 
honor toward us that I became hyponi- 
tized with the idea that teaching was 
the greatest job on earth. 

After years of experience I am satis- 
fied that to teach is the highest calling 

life. 

I like to assist the youth to grow 

d demonstrate the fine ideals of 

e for home and country in the 

rit of truth and honor of the glory 

abiding together without fear and 

lestation of the peace and loving 
kindness of each to each for the 

cauty of life and for the glory of 
od and our nation forever. 
E. Arthur, Augusta Springs, Va. 


Teaching offers one of the best ways 
<now to cultivate a sense of humor. 
join with my students in their 
ighter and through laughter often 
gain a sense of balance and a better 
derstanding of the student. 

I make a living by what I get, but in 
iching boys and girls, I make a life 
what I give—that’s why I teach. 
Mrs. Elsie Payne Guthrie, Brookneal 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES 


Twenty-two filmstrips especially designed for the elementary 
school curriculum, most of them paralleling the content of YAF 
teaching films of similar titles. Recommended for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL; Science. 


SET NO. 1 (Black and white—each about #0 frames in length) 
Bury and Night Electricity 
Magnets What Makes Rain 

Price: Set of 4 filmstrips—$10.00; each filmstrip separately—$3.50. 


SET NO. 2 (COLOR filmstrips—each about 42 frames in length) 


The Moon The Seasons 
The Solar System Simple Machines 
Electromagnets Light 


Price: Set of 6 filmstrips—$30.00; each filmstrip separately—$6.00. 


SET NO. 3 (Black and white—each about 44 frames in length) 


Frictional Electricity Water and Its Work 
Air and Its Properties All Matter Has Three Forms 
The Thermometer Why Things Float 


Price: Set of 6 filmstrips—$16.50; cach filmstrip separately—$3.50. 


SET NO. 4 (COLOR filmstrips—each about 45 frames in length) 
Gravity Climates 
Friction at Work 
Changing Surface of the Earth How Heat Is Transferred 


Price: Set of 6 filmstrips—$30.00; cach filmstrip separately—$6.00. 


Motion Picture Supply (Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


714-16 No. Cleveland Phone: 6-5403 
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ace of Richmond 


First Term: 


University facilities supplemented by the research, cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities in Virginia’s capital city. 


For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 


June 14-July 23 
Second Term: July 24- August 27 


Courses leading to bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees and the renewal of teaching certificates. 
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Nelson County on the Move 


In Nelson County the educational 
program is geared to the future and 
on the move. The entire administra- 
tive and teaching personnel are in full 
cooperation in launching a long range 
program for improvement of instruc- 
tion. Back in 1951 a questionnaire 
was sent to each teacher to learn their 
desires, interests and problems. On the 
basis of these findings, the program for 
the school year was mapped by a plan- 
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ning committee representing all schools 
and including the administrative staff. 

Exploratory conferences were held 
in 1951-52 to form a plan of action. 
The prime objective was to broaden 
and improve the quality of instruction 
through better health, better organi- 
zation and planning. 


The program for the 1952-53 ses- 
sion was built around “Better Learn- 
ing for Better Living.” Plans were set 
up and carried through for the selec- 







tion of text books, for arriving at 
basic policies, and for the continuation 
of the program. 

The session of 1953-54 opened with 
a program built around the general 
theme of “Coperative Understanding 
of Basic School Problems.” Three 
full workshop days have been sched- 
uled during the school term to further 
work on the program of improvement. 





Longwood Wins PR Honor 

Longwood College was cited for 
its public relations program at the 
annual Virginia Public Relations Con- 
ference held in Richmond, March 25- 
26. It was one of two groups re- 
ceiving honorable mention for its 
efforts in building understanding and 
public confidence. 

Emphasizing the Three F’s — 
Friends, Freshmen, and Funds — 
Longwood’s interpretation of their 
public relations program has resulted 
in 51 per cent more applicants. Mrs. 
Meade L. Shackelford, Director of 
Public Relations, received the cita- 
tion for Longwood College. 





SUMMER WORK EXPERIENCE “Problems in Guid- 


ance—Industrial and Business Practicum” offered by the 
University of Virginia summer session gives teachers an 
opportunity to understand the problems while actually 
working on the job. Of 18 who took the course last 
summer, six worked at the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, 4 as operators and 2 as clerks; one at the 
Bank of Virginia, two at Thalhimer’s Department Store in 
Richmond; one at the Medical College of Virginia; two at 
Sears-Roebuck Co.; two at Miller & Rhoads of Richmond; 
one at the Federal Reserve Bank; and one for Henrico 
County. During seminar periods, they pooled their ex- 
periences. By request of the students, the course this year 
will be run for six weeks, July 5-August 13. For the third 
summer, the course will be directed by Dr. Fred B. Dixon, 
principal of John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
Pictured above are the six teachers who worked with the 
Telephone Company, together with officials, at one of the 
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The teachers were 
interviewed and received the same training as any other 
applicant. Seated left to right are Mrs. Helen Parsons, 
Traffic Supervisor; Deborah A. McCarthy, teacher at John 
Marshall High School, Richmond; Gordon Clarke, District 
Traffic Manager; Mrs. Rebie Lassiter, Counselor at John 
Marshall; Mary Elizabeth Pitts, teacher, Sparta; and Mrs. 
Blanche Jackson, Chief Operator Unit I. Standing, F. W. 
Palmore, Jr., Traffic Supervisor-Personnel; Margaret Fisher, 
Counselor, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke; W. 5. 
Brennan, Auditor of Receipts; Dr. Fred B. Dixon, Principal, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, and leader of the 
course; Mrs. Blanche S. Cofer, Employment Supervisor; 
Joane Ferris, teacher at Burlington School, Roanoke; LaRue 
Brandenburg, Teacher at Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond; Mrs. Billie Brown, Chief Operator Unit II’; 
and Katherine Dinkins, Counselor at Chilhowie. 


three luncheons given in their honor. 
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GZ. Vlow Literature Soros 


AMERICA READS 


... For a Fuller Enjoyment of Fine Literature 
... For a More Complete Understanding of Reading 
..- For a More Vital Picture of Living Literature 


THE AMERICA READS SERIES 


e Good Times Through Literature, Book 1 

e Exploring Life Through Literature, Book 2 
e The United States in Literature, Book 3 

e England in Literature, Book 4 


Available w'th accompanying skill building work books. The teachers’ guide- 
lted books give a new and different approach to the teaching of literature. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


J. Clarence Elliott Robert H. Douthat 


Representatives 














(EORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 11 to August 16, 1954 
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her First Term: June 11- July 17 

ae Second Term: July 12- August 16 
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her, : Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


' summer quarters in its entire history 
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a | For Information, Write 
Rue DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Il Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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of the program. 


Name: 


Address: 
Teaching Position: 


Primary 


Send to: 


Miss Josephine L. Acton 
4807 Killam Avenue 
Norfolk 8, Virginia 





Classroom Teachers Conference 
University of Virginia—Charlottesville, Va. 
June 17-18-19, 1954. 


I am planning to attend. Please send me a reservation card and copy 


Elementary 


Secondary 








Guidance Meeting 


“The Practical Aspects of Guid- 
ance” were discussed during the 
Spring meeting of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Guidance and Personnel 
Workers held in Williamsburg at the 
Colfege of William and Mary on 
April 2. 

Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Norwestern University, 








Adelphi College 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


Graduate Programs and 

Workshops in 
EDUCATION 

FOREIGN STUDY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Under-Graduate Courses in 
Liberal Arts 

Workshops in Art and Drama 

Outstanding Programs 


Distinguished Faculty 
Small Classes 


Study and Vacation near Long Island 
Beaches yet only 40 minutes from 
Broadway. 

Catalog on Request 


RICHARD F. CLEMO 
Director of Summer Session 

















YANKEE COASTMANSHIP, 
“down-east”’ 


A summer vacation-study unit about the 
MAINE COAST—its early history, clamming, 
lobstering, deep sea fishing, sardines, sailing 
and coastwise cruising. Separate junior camp 
commission for new campers. Write, 


WAUKEAG SCHOOL-CAMP, Sorrento, Maine 
42 





Evanston, Illinois, spoke at the opening 
session on “A Balanced Program of 
Guidance.” 

During the afternoon, “How To Do 
It” discussion groups were conducted 
for (1) large high schools, (2) smaller 
high schools, (3) junior high schools, 
(4) elementary schools, and (5) busi- 
ness and industrial personnel. 

At the closing session, Eugene 
Benge, president of Benge Association, 
Industrial Consultants, Asheville, 
North Carolina, spoke on the ‘“Mar- 
riage of Education and Business.” 

Alf. J. Mapp, president of the 
VAGPW, and superintendent of Ports- 
mou‘h Schools, presided at the sessions 
of the conference. 


Preventorium Receives Gifis 
For Retired Teachers 


Gifts amounting to $25.00 have 
been received for the Preventoriu 
fund available to aid retired teacher . 
Fifteen dollars was given by the Ki 
William-King and Queen Educati 
Association, with $10.00 of it as 
special gift in memory of Mrs. Day 
C. Sutton, recently deceased. Anoth. r 
gift of $10.00 came from Miss F. 
Tucker Bryan of Petersburg in ap- 
preciation of the excellent servic 
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received at the Preventorium. 

These gifts will be added to the 
proceeds from interest on a trust fund 
established some time ago for the 
benefit of retired teachers. This 
money is available to help defray the 
cost of hospital expenses for retired 
teachers while at the Preventorium. 
Application for this aid may be made 
through the Director of the Pre- 
ventorium, University of Virginia 
Hospital, Charlottesville, or through 
the president of a local education as- 
sociation. 





Library Conference 

The Department of Library Science 
of Longwood College and the Libra- 
ries and Teaching Materials Section of 
District D, VEA, sponsored its fifth 
annual conference at Longwood Col- 
lege on April 3. 

Mrs. Mildred G. Blattner, librarian 
for the Arlington County Library, ad- 
dressed the group on “School Library- 
Public Library Cooperation.” <A spot 
report was given on the Making of a 
Seventh Grade Textbook in Virginia 
History by Dr. Francis B. Simkins, As- 
sociate Professor of History, Long- 


wood College. 





PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. Students at Hopewell High School meet befor: 


spending a day observing in all the schools of Hopewell. Plans for their visit wer 
made by the Professional Relations Committee of the Hopewell Education Asso 
ciation which is sponsoring a program for prospective teachers. 
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‘t's News to Us 








‘hese are announcements by the 
menufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
no be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
an. compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. 
If unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 

This new, fully-upholstered fold- 
ing chair features a seat of spring- 
arch ~=construction, comparable in 
comfort to seats produced by the same 
manufacturer for theatre and auditor- 
ium use. This seat is extra wide and 
extra deep, and is available in wash- 
able DuPont “Starfrost”, an imita- 
tion fabric material, with metal parts 
finished in black 
forest-green fabric upholstery with 


enamel; also in 


harmonizing gray enamel finish on 
metal parts. Rugged frame construc- 
tion consists of a continuous length of 
20-guage triangular steel tubing re- 
inforced with steel cross-bars. These 
chairs are quiet in use, quiet-folding, 
and free of snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards. (American Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan) 


Super-Safety. This 1954 conven- 
tional school bus unveiled at the Feb- 
ruary convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City is the “Safest School 
Bus on Wheels.” New 1954 features 
on Oneida’s conventional bus with its 
famous “Cradle of Steel from Wheel 
to Wheel” welded framework include: 
Double-riveted body panels, full six 
feet of headroom, more spaciously 
designed safety windows, a new type 
grab rail extending down to the bot- 

n step for safer and quicker load- 
ing of small children, a new finger- 

control panel, improved heating, 
eight-inch bumpers and wider rub 
rails. (Oneida Products Corp. Can- 
astota, New York) 


Kodaslide Pocket Viewer Vest 
Pocket Size. A trim and compact 
nw Kodaslide Pocket View which 
can easily be slipped into a vest, shirt, 
or jacket pocket or easily carried in 
a lady’s purse, always ready for use, 
hs been announced by the Eastman 
K sdak Company. It features a ground, 
plished optical glass lens, giving a 
4 times magnifications, and a grained 
T nite screen which gives even over- 
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all illumination for viewing trans- 
parencies by transmitted light. Price 
$1.95 at all Kodak dealers. 


Pastel Pencils—simulated colored 
charcoal pencil in twelve brilliant 
colors, is claimed to do the finest-lined 
detail work as readily as any thinline 
pencil. Recommended wherever pas- 
tel technique is wanted; also for visual 
and finished copy, and for map mark- 
ing. Writes perfectly on blackboard 
or greenboard. Claimed to be rela- 
tively powder-free, fast and easy to 
overlay with art fixatives. Later will 








Teachers Are 
Better Drivers! 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY — 





Sake Driving 


REWARDS 


be available in twenty-four colors. 
(Swan Pencil Company, Inc., 2221 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, New 
York) 


Vermont Vacation Guide in 
250 pages, 600 photographs in color 
and in black and white, shows the year 
around vacation attractions of that 
state. Lists more than 350 hotels, 
resorts, camps, cottages, tourist 
homes, restaurants, gift and antique 
shops. Postpaid 50¢. (Guide Pub- 


lishers, Inc., Barre, Vermont) 












the leading preferred-risk auto insurer, offers its 
services only to Educators and Government Em- 


ployees. 


What this means is that you can save up to 30% from standard book 
rates on your annual automobile insurance costs. You deal directly with 
the company — no agents or brokers are involved. 


In addition, you can be assured of unexcelled claim service through 
a nation-wide network of over 500 claims representatives. 


PREFERRED RATES FOR PREFERRED RISKS 


4 , fie 2 ; ; il ith f 
bduocatert Division (Capital Stock Companies . . . not offilicted with U. S. Governmen 


. % 4 U 5 
(GoverNMENT [MPLOYEES Insurance Companies 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


ES SRE, cecndesepibenendineesieatect ene sites CS 


eT en ‘ State 


CL) Single 
Married (No. of Children)... 





| "= Make 





Model (Dix.,etc.) rt Cyl. 





Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date [) New 
| Pe, CJ Used 





|. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? 
3. Estimated mileage during next year?..............0.00 My present insurance expires....../....../...... 


4. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life Insurance () 
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(Excluding to and from work) (7) Yes — No 
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News 
Prod 
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from the World's Greatest 
ucers of Classroom Films 










This is your preview time! 
In coming weeks the EBF Pre- 
view Library serving you has 
been alerted to meet your sea- 
sonal budget needs. This means 
prompt action for you on preview 
prints of all recent EBFilms. We sug- 
gest that you contact your local EBF 
representative or regional preview of- 
fice and complete your final recom- 
mendations for film purchase before 


school closes. 
. * * 


Many honors are being accorded re- 
cent EBF films and filmstrips. A 1953 
Freedoms Foundation honor medal 
was announced February 22nd for 
Baltimore Plan. In that month also 
one of the Academy Award 
nominations went to the Living 
City — A great film on urban 
rehabilitation. We are also proud 
of the Scholastic Teacher annual 
award for American Revolu- 
tion, Insects and Baltimore Plan. 
The EBF color filmstrip series Pre- 
historic Life also won Scholastic 
Teacher honors. 
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~ * * 
Current EBF Sound Film Releases — 
A significant new EBFilm contribution \— 
to the physical sciences at junior and ~~ 
senior high school level is Scientific 
Method, a color film which explains 
the elements of the scientific method 
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of problem solving and features one of \ 
the most dramatic stories of modern . 
science — the discovery of penicillin \ 
by Sir Alexander Fleming . . . Heli- — 


Ys 


copter, is the newest addition to the 
authoritative EBF aeronautics series 
(for general science classes — | /2 
reels, color) .. . April brings two new 
EBF social studies films: Look to the 
Land (2 reels, in color) and Man and 
His Culture (12 reels, black and 
white ). Guidance classes will welcome 
Learning to Study (senior high school 
level) and Are Manners Important 
(primary and middle grades). Be sure 


to preview these new releases! 
* * * 


If your school does not purchase films, 
please write your nearest EBF film 
rental library and book these new re- 
leases now for next fall. 

Your EBF representative . . . 


F. W. SPINDLER 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
Wilmette Ave.. Wilmette Til 




















“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHY PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “‘classroom-tested,”’ and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 


producers. ) 


Health: Your Food (18 


Young America Films) 


min. 


Catchy rhymed narration, a cast of 
puppet characters in a magic show 
conducted by pixie-puppet ‘“Nute” 
(short for “Nutrition”) combine to 
“give the works” to one Percival Pate, 
a fairly-often-met lad, who scorned 
meats and vegetables and ate only 
sweets, had trouble losing his temper 
and sleeping. One night Nute appears, 
warns Perc: “You're headed for 
trouble and a puny condition unless 
you wake up and get wise to Nutri- 
tion.” Then Nute’s magic brings 
meaning, from the word in a diction- 
ary to pictures of food types and ex- 
planation of the special value of each 
to Perc. Cleverly characterized pup- 
pets represent carbohydrates, fats, pro- 
teins, minerals, and vitamins, showing 
foods rich in each as they tell Perc 
what they do for him. Summarizing, 
Nute explains the chart of seven basic 
food groups, persuades Perc to try a 
variety diet. Perc felt no different at 
the end of one week, but continued, 
and educated his taste, and what do 
you think it did for his muscles? After 
the film the children know, and re- 
member! 


Pueblo Arts (10 min. color, In- 
ternational Film Bureau) 

Potters Maria and Julian Martinez 
and their artist son, Tony, of San 
Ildefonso Pueblo, show their skills as 
effectively accomplished examples of 
fusion of tribal tradition and con- 
temporary demands. Steps in their ex- 
pert pottery making show their in- 
spiration for design from nature and 
religion thru the shaping of the coil 
of mud, polishing, slip painting with 
yucca brush, and special firing. Pic- 
tures of Tony’s paintings are all too 
brief, but lovely. Altho the ideas and 
the narration are mature and art 
groups will be delighted especially, the 
close-up views picture a story under- 
standable to anyone. 


Practicing Democracy in he 
Classroom (22 min. Ency.-|o. 
paedia Britannica Films) 

Not the easier but the more effec ive 
ways to lead to learning are follo ved 
by a high school social studies clas. in 
this film. Exploration by the stud: nts 
includes use of a wide sampling of 
audio-visual materials in their sti dy, 
Attractively presented are varied t ch- 
niques of planning, sharing, gain ng, 
and giving information, evaluat ng, 
and deciding, showing group dynar ics 
in action. High school students vho 
use this film will find ideas to use for 
themselves. The film’s emphasis on 
democratic method as adaptable to ny 
subject and age level makes it superior 
as a teacher-information tool as well 
as an idea-giver to high school stu- 
dents. College classes in education de- 
partments have given enthusiastic 
response to this film, because its 
method based on active class participa- 
tion proves effective. Parent-teacher 
groups find in this film an interpreta- 
tion of our schools’ purposes and meth- 
ods related directly to their communi- 
ty needs as they know them. 


The American Road (45 min. Ford 

Motors Film Library) 

The American credo of individual 
freedom and enterprise as personified 
in the life and work of Henry Ford 
shows fifty years of change in a coun- 
try of developing resources. Cuttings 
from early movies edited into this film 
please and amuse those who remember. 
The generation too young to remem- 
ber is impressed with the beginnings 
from which unmarked mud lanes 
changed to super-highways and hand- 
crafts grew to assembly lines for mass 
production. Historic scenes, such as 
the making of the first Fords, are pre- 
served and put in related sequence and 
meaning. With the album of the Ford 
Family are friends: John Burroughs, 
Harvey Firestone, Thomas Edison, 
““Mile-a-Minute” Oldfield, inspiring 
symbols from the beginning of the 
American road. Highlights carried by 
the film suggest the almost incredible 
developments in transportation and the 
resulting ways of living during the 
time of the three generations. Wich 
Raymond Massey as narrator, the film 
spans the industry’s years, and the co:- 
tinent’s miles, closing with a color 
sequence to show the scenic beau:y 
and the ease and freedom of movement 
of the American road today. Almost 
any group will stay to see this twice. 
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Today’s Food—Tomorrow’s Health 


“There are currently some twenty 
million Americans who impair their 
healch and shorten their lives by eating 
and drinking unwisely,” says Dr. 
Charles Glen King, Scientific Director 
of The Nutrition Foundation. 

“Basically, the solution lies in the 
well-balanced diet,” Dr. King con- 
tinued. “Through more effective use 
of information gained from scientific 
research and by health education: from 
kindergarten through adult life, we 
can reach the goal of a balanced diet 
for everyone.” 

A balanced diet is an ideal diet, Dr. 
King pointed out, because it supplies 
all the nutrients for health in their 
proper relation to each other. At the 
immediate family level, it can be ac- 
complished now, without difficulty, by 
following three simple rules: (1) Eat 
a variety of foods and a variety at 
each meal. Do not skip meals. (2) 
Do not Balance calories to 
keep weight within the range desirable 
for height and type of body frame. 
3) Eat protective foods every day: 
protein-rich foods such as meat, fish, 


overeat. 


Art Points the Way (10 min. color, 
sinney & Smith thru Association 
Films) 

[he creative element in art is em- 
phasized as it is used to express original 
ideas and as a vital aid to actual 
learning in many school subjects—so- 
cial science, natural science, language 
arts. Filmed of elementary classroom 
scenes, the picture suggests for teachers 
valuable applications to their own 
practice, and for students it stimu- 
lates mew experimentation on their 


ow 


Let’ 


~ 


s Draw With Crayons (10 min. 
‘lor also, Coronet Films) 

pper elementary students at work 
in the film show different methods of 
using crayon for different purposes, 
suggesting varied possibilities of the 
medium. A variety of student work 
is ‘hown in process and completed. 
There’s Andy, too, whose trouble shows 
us vhat may happen if certain mistakes 
are made. Your students may find 
val able their criticism of the film’s 


stu ent work. 
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poultry, eggs, milk and milk products, 
allowing 1 quart of milk daily for each 
child; enriched and whole grain breads 
and cereals; green leafy and yellow 
vegetables; fruits: citrus, tomatoes, 
berries, melons and fruits in season. 
Even though we live in a land of 
plenty, it will take time to reach the 
goal of a balanced diet for everyone, 
according to Dr. King. Educational 
and research agencies, health organiza- 
tions, and the food industry can do 
much to awaken public interest. Their 
cooperation in such a program can 
bring about improvements in the 
health, economy, and total strength of 
the nation and accomplish these addi- 
tional goals: decrease in heart and cir- 
culatory disease, diabetes, and liver dis- 
ease; decrease in incidence of tooth 
decay; lower the maternal and infant 
death rate; and increase the nation’s 
mental and physical performance. 
Progress toward these goals would be 
reflected in an extension of the years 
of vigorous living—by deferred aging, 





not simply added years of survival, | 


Dr. King concluded. 


drinks was designed to reduce the high | 


cost of straws, by making possible the 
use of unwrapped straws dispensed 
from an approved, sanitary straw dis- 
penser. Unwrapped straws cost 50% 


less than wrapped straws. At the same 


time sanitation is increased, waste re- 
duced, and straw wrapper annoyance 
and untidy floors are eliminated. 
(Strawmaster Distributing Co., 511 
N. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif.) 


Seminole Indians 
International Film Bureau) 


(10 min. color, 


Portrayed here in unique beauty of | 
setting and subject are the Creek Trike | 


of the Florida Everglades, representing 
a small group of people who prefer to 
remain unchanged. We see an artist 
sketching a village scene, thatched 
huts, totems, outdoor meal preparation, 


men and women at work—fishing, | 


sewing, making beadwork, and note 


| 
| 
| 
| 


details of tribal ways and tradition. | 


Suitable for elementary school interests 
as well as for the wider appeal. 


| 


DOLCOWAX 


FOR BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


mC) IMPROVED SLIP-RESISTANCE 





Your school’s floors deserve the 
the finest finish—and DOLCO- 
WAX premium quality floor 
wax greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of classrooms, offices 
and halls. Its self-polishing 
lustre actually improves under 
trafic. Long-wearing service 
makes DOLCOWAX truly eco- 
nomical. May be used on any 
type of flooring. 


NOW, the safety element of 
SLIP-RESISTANCE has been 
“built into” DOLCOWAX. It 
is approved by Underwriters 

aboratories as a slip-resistant 
wax. 


Easily applied, DOLCOWAX 
leaves a hard, durable glossy 
film of long-lasting beauty— 
with anti-slip protection! 


raves for floor finish 
iterature and see your 
DOLGE SERVI 

MAN. cm 








Nl Aji» Colrthal, Unpoted 
Strawmaster Straw Dispenser  g@ , 
for use in serving of milk or soft | © ; 
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When you fly LACSA to beautiful, truly 
democratic Costa Rica, you can visit 





Havana, M gua, and P. as 
well as San Jose—at NO EXTRA FARE! 


LACSA offers fastest flights, direct 
service, and lowest tourist fares — 
$94 one way, $171 round trip, from 
Miami. Fares, of course, plus tax. 


For complete information 


write Miami office! 


i THE COSTA RICAN AIRLINE 
affiliate of Pan American Airways 
2 Biscayne Blvd. MIAMI, Florida ; 
_ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 
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‘¢An important 
New Contribution 
to the Teaching of 

High School 


American History... 


History 
of a 
Free People 


Henry W. Bragdon 
and 
Samuel P. McCutchen 


You will find this modern high- 
school United States history un- 
surpassed in interest and teach- 
ability by any other textbook in 
the field. It brings you many 
unique new features to aid teach- 
ing and stimulate learning. . 


¢ An expert chronological pattern 
and a realistic selection of con- 
tent enable your classes to finish 
the book within the school year. 


* An interpretive study of the entire 
Constitution is actually included 
as part of the text. 


A 16-page color section (with text 
specifically keyed to it) provides a 
summary of 150 years of Ameri- 
can life in chart, graph, map and 
symbol. 


Do you find these features inter- 
esting? Many experienced 
teachers do. There are numerous 
other new features. Be sure to 
see HISTORY OF A FREE 
PEOPLE soon. Write to 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
Henry G. Exuis, Jr. 


Representative 
Maiden Lane, Ashland, Va. 
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| GLANCES AT NEW 


|General Shop for Everyone, by Louis 

V. Newkirk. D. C. Heath and Com- 

pany, Boston, Mass. 261 pages. $3.20. 

In this single basic text students will 
find fundamental information about job 
planning, drawing, woodwork, metal- 
work, electricity, plastics, and other com- 
|mon phases of general shopwork. Well 
illustrated with clear photographs and 
| drawings. 


Stories of Now and Long Ago, Ethel M. 
Orr, Edna M. Reed, and Jane Franseth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. 
Y. 472 pages. 

Here are stories old and new in the 

Reading Today Series of real interest to 

sixth graders. 


Modern Chemistry, by Charles E. Dull, 
William O. Brooks, and H. Clark Met- 
calfe. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York 17, N. Y. 587 pages. $3.88. 
An all-purpose textbook for use in 

| secondary schools revised to include the 

latest developments in chemistry and the 
most widely accepted methods of teaching 
this science. Material is arranged so teach- 
ers may select chapters to meet local needs. 


English at Work, Courses, One, Two, 
Three, and Four, by Margaret M. 
Bryant, Philip R. Jenkins, Merrill L. 
Howe and Helen T. Munn. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 
Course One and Two, $2.60 each. 
Course Three and Four $2.72 each. 


The first fourteen chapters of each book, 
for the 9, 10, 11, and 12 grades, open 


| with a problem in communicating an idea 


through the medium of written composi- 
tion, then through oral expression. The 
last part of each of these chapters is a 
lesson in grammar—a step-by-step, in- 
ductive study of the aids to communica- 
tion. In addition to these basic skills, 
each book lessons in_ spelling, 
practical punctuation, correct usage, read- 
ing comprehension, dictionary and library 
skills, letter writing, preparation of re- 
search papers. Its spiral 
makes the series virtually self-teaching. 


covers 


organization 


American History Funbook, by Settle 
G. Beard and Hannah Robins. Hart 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
16, N. Y. 160 pages in color. $1.00 
The first in a new line called Education- 

al Funbooks, this is designed for children 
between the age 10-15. Its pages include 
quizzes, stories, puzzles, things-to-make 
and do, humor, facts and information, and 
word games based on American history. 








Geography Funbook, by Settle G. Bc ard 
and Hannah Robbins. Hart Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 
160 pages in color. $1.00. 

This new book is addressed to children 
between the ages 9-14. It is packed with 

picture puzzles, stories of explorers, {s- 


-cinating facts, drawing and coloring fn, 


humor, cartooning lessons, and word 
games, all based on geography. 


On Your Own, by William R. Wood. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, New York, 
N. Y. 511 pages. 

This book has a purpose. It is designed 
to help the student grow up, to help him 
understand himself in relation to others. 
Many of the selections are really samples 
of the kinds of tests the pupil will have 
to meet when the time comes for him to 
be on his own. It is one of the Reading 
for Life Series. 


Successful Poultry Management, by 
Morley A. Jull. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 447 
pages. $3.60. 


In this revision a more complete dis- 
cussion of farm and commercial broiler 
with thorough 

methods and 
economic factors affecting profits. Better 
balanced diets for chickens are given, with 


production is provided, 


treatment of production 


illustrations showing new types of broiler 
and laying houses. 


Health and Happy Days (1.40) and 
Health in Work and Play (1.52), by 
Grace T. Hallock, Ross L. Allen, and 
Eleanor Thomas. Ginn and Company, 
Boston 17, Mass. 

The first and 
Health for Better Living Series, designed 
for easy reading during the first and second 
grades. Each book is attractively illustrated 
in color. 


second books in the 


Basic Composition 2, second book in the 
Basic Composition Series, by Philip 
Burnham. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 490 pages. 

$2.60. 


to improve a confusing 


Illustrated. 


From how 


paragraph to making arrangements by 
mail, Basic Composition 2 should he'p 
students to talk and write effectively in 
practical, everyday situations. It is de- 
signed especially for those who believe ‘1 
language teaching through a thorough 
grounding of their students in gramma’, 


punctuation, spelling, and usage. 
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How to Become a Better Reader, by 
Paul Witty. Science Research Associates, 
thicago 10, Ill, 324 pages. $4.16 
cloth-bound) ; $3.08 (paper-bound). 
Specifically designed to help the student 
increase all of his essential reading abili- 
s—the abilities he needs to improve his 
oolwork and to get more knowledge 

i enjoyment from the world of print. 
is book can be used to good advantage 
iny student who now reads at the 
enth-grade level or higher, according 
standardized reading tests. It can serve 
the textbook or as a supplementary 
course or unit in any 
through college. And 


*k in a reading 
ide. from Grade 7 
s well suited to the needs of the class- 
m teacher who wants to read more ef- 


ently 


Aleohol Joseph Hirsh. 
Henry Schuman, Inc., New York 21, 
N. Y. 107 pages. $2.50. 

This guidebook for teachers deals forth- 


Education, by 


htly, accurately, and clearly with the 
medical problems of alcohol. 
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Chemistry in Action, by 





George M. 
Rawlins and Alden H. Struble. D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York, N. Y. 


575 pages. $3.60. 


This second edition contains discussions 


of many modern chemical developments. 
Among 
methods for controlling insect pests, the 
metallurgy of magnesium, 


them are atomic energy, new 


synthetic rub- 


bers, and plastics. 





Basic Ideas of Mathematics, by Francis 
G. Lankford, Jr., and John R. Clark. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 504 pages. $2.84. 
This is a basic course in general mathe- 

matics for both practical use and long- 

range value to the ninth-grade student. 

Emphasis is given throughout to practical 

uses of mathematics in everyday affairs— 

in commerce, business, and community and 
personal living. 

















New Horizons 


We hope 


you find this helpful 





More Trips for School Children 


Ohio Schools journal thinks this subject of sufficient interest to devote 
over 3 pages fo it in an article by W. L. Lansdown, Principal, Dayton’s Garfield School. 
Pointers, below, for school trips for ages 12-16 are based on this article. 


Trip supervision extends from writ- 
ing unit of study on trip until pupils 
are returned to parents. Those in 
charge are principal; homeroom 
teacher; English and Social Science 
teacher; physician; nurse; a mother; 
an active PTA member; a wife or 
husband or relative of one in charge. 


Homeroom teachers 
must be the pivot 
of group. Thru 
them about half of 
cost should be 
raised. For rest, 


devise a mone hg Keep strict accounts with a page for each child. 


making plan. Sale 

of salvage material was core of Gar- 
tield’s plan. Popcorn and school 
lunch sales, shows, dances, etc.— 
other sources. Garfield raised $400 
for Detroit trip; $800 for Smokies. 


how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 





Gain interest by a talk about travel to 
distant places. Review successful 
trips by other schools. Show motion 
pictures of area (from railroads, bus- 
lines, etc.). When pupils are orien- 
tated and eager, put 1 to 2 or 3 
places to vote, based on educational 
value, economy, distance. Detailed 
finance and value 
statement to pupils 
and parents are a 
necessity. 
Insurance coverage 
is a must. Also phy- 
sician’s OK for each 
child. Extreme be- 
havior problems—not for trips. 
Preparatory study of 1 Road maps 
2 History of area 3 Noted people 
4 Factors affecting social culture 
5 Natural resources 6 Climate, etc. 





















Make way for Lucinda! 


She’s heading straight for your classroom. She 
and dozens of other young heroes and heroines will 
be received by your boys and girls with cheers for 


READING ROUNDUP 


WITTY e PETERSON e PARKER 


A NEW BASAL READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


Boys and girls will find in every selection some link with an interest, an 
activity, or a problem of their own. These are warm, lively, human books, 
with plenty of excitement and laughter and with fine illustrations by 
favorite artists . . . (he selections are drawn from sources old and new. 
Side by side with contemporary stories are selections from British and 
American classics that are fresh, well-balanced, appealing . . . These books 
are as strong in their developmental program as they are in their appeal to 
the eye and the mind of the young reader. They are planned for growth 
in all ways—emotional and mental growth, growth in read/ng skills, 
growth in love for books and good reading. 


Teachers Manual and Reading Tests for each book 











and Company 


Book I — Grade 7 
Book II — Grade 8 
(Book IlI— Grade 9 


—in preparation) 


D. C. Heath 


For informction write 
Virginia Representative 
RICHARD H. MARSLAND 


703 Spottswood Road, 
Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 











with the stories behind the pic- 
tures, and a teaching manual. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


OURS FOR 
THE ASKING Creative Crafts with Crayola 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 


The extras that add to the joys of to party 
teaching and learning are often found end -amany 


24b. 


make useful gifts, 


games, invitations, 


in the special material offered by Vir- 
ginia Journal advertisers. Watch for 
them. To save time, write directly to 
the advertiser. Use the coupon below 
for convenience in ordering several 
items, 


82b. Teacher’s Kit On Railroad 
Transportation—new edition 
of a three-part classroom tool 
which includes a set of tinted 


69b. 


other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her classes. (Binney & 
Smith Company) 

A School Desk is Born. Have 
you wondered what happens be- 
hind the scenes before new school 
equipment is put on the market? 


own 














photo-reproductions, a booklet This compact little booklet gives 
USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 1953-54 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon 
is for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 

82b. 24b. 69b. 86b. 16b. 72b. 
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86b. 


16b. 


the eight steps by which a com- 
pletely desk was created, 
produced distributed. 
(American Seating Company) 


new 


and 


Costa Rica. Helpful informa- 
tion about colorful Costa Rica, 

“good 
neighbor” country just this side 
of the Panama Canal Zone. De- 
color brochures deal 
with how to go, where to stay, 
etc. (LACSA, the Costa Rican 
Airline. ) 


our truly democratic 


scriptive 


Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church Fur- 
niture: Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (South- 
ern Desk Company) 


.New 1954 25th Anniversary 
Catalog 84 pages of colorful, 
cross-indexed de- 
scription of over 600 educational 
films, filmstrips and recordings 
—including exclusive 
‘““Where-To-Use” guide. 
able 
projector and who use films in 
their teaching curriculum. (En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films) 


categorical, 


revised 
Avail- 
to those who have 16mm 
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Millor «Rhoads 


ae cone Authoritative ... helpful... 
enjoyable books 


to interest you! 


YAMALANR Peat Bartlett's Familiar Quotations 
AT ATION? rake ¥, edited by Christopher Morley 
Jaan Barthes’ RS and Louella D. Everett. In 
“Bartlett” are the great 
thoughts and the witty words 
of mankind, from ancient to 
the present day. In it are the 
romances of the world, the 
practicability of speedy refer 
ence and information, the 
rich pleasure of reading the 
most memorable passages in 
literature. 9.00 





Power of Words by Stuart Speech Handicapped School Let's Talk Sense Abc at Our 
‘hase. The latest findings Children, Johnson, Brown, Schools, by Paul Woodring 
mmuhication, seman- Curtis, Edney and Keaster. A vital message to parents 
meaning and how to This volume tells teachers and teachers seeking a way 
st etter, how to and parents what to do for past the extremes of all-out 
and how to deal the child with defective progressivism or traditional- 
n increasingly com- speech, and in each case ex- ism toward sensible, demo- 

sated world. — 3.95 plains what can be done to cratic educational policy. 
improve the situation and 3.50 


what not to do. 3.50 


Book Shop, Street Floor 









as you take along 


Bocce the world (or only one very small 
part of it), or further pursuing your studies 
for your valued profession . .. The Bank of 
Virginia is your helpful “traveling com- 
panion”, smoothing the way financially 
wherever your destination . . . leaving your 
mind free for a summer of enjoyment. The 
popular “Travel Kit” for Virginia teach- 
ers contains: 


he. SEO 
SUMMER LOANS |... 








~)) 


TRAVELERS CHECKS |... 


Lock BOX SECURITY |... 
UB 


yachTION “yeoouN | 























Unpack your troubles 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


“Travel Kit!” . 







—_ 


\ 








for travel or study .. . whether your destination is 
“America First”, foreign lands, or summer school. 
Come and let us help you! 


to keep your money secure wherever you go 
cashed anywhere with your signature. 


the item you leave behind that lets you rest assured 
your valuable papers, jewelry and other treasures are 
safely protected at the bank. 

you save for the next vacation as you enjoy the one 


you re taking. Small regular savings make a nice sum 
when holiday time rolls around again. 


. assurance when you need emergency cash, particu- 


larly when traveling in a foreign country. 


Won't you come in and let us help you 
pack for travel? It’s our pleasure, and one 


of our many services for 


V irginia teachers. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Wember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RICHMOND e PETERSBURG e ROANOKE e NEWPORT NEWS e PORTSMOUTH e NORFOLK 
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